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Colleges and universities are beginning to assume their responsi- 
bilities in the matter of training teachers for secondary schools. 
That the nature, quality, quantity, and general efficiency of the 
work done in the different institutions would have a wide variation 
is to be expected, but in the departments of education the range 
of variation is even greater than in other collegiate departments; 
this is not all due to differences inherent in these institutions, or to 
their varying points of view, but much of it is due to the various 
requirements laid down in the laws of the several states. 

It seems as if the requirements should touch more closely the 
work that these teachers are preparing to do; for instance, the 
required psychology should be that of the adolescent; the school 
management and methods should be in terms of the needs of the 
secondary schools; practice should be required, and provision 
should be made for such practice by legislative enactment. 

The recommendation of the Committee of Seventeen, “that 
opportunity for observation and practice teaching with secondary 
pupils be given,” is farther from being satisfactorily administered 
by the colleges and universities than any other suggestion that this 
committee made. 

There are no “short cuts,” but the way may be made smoother 
and more pleasant than is usually the case. The difficulty is that 
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too many teachers do not continue to try new ways but follow 
the paths of first experiences because it is easier for the teacher, 
but this lands them in a monotonous, uninteresting routine. 

The Committee of Seventeen named three plans for practice 
teaching that have been tried with varying degrees of success in 
different places: (1) the maintenance of a school of secondary 
grade to be used for observation and practice; (2) the use of public 
or private high schools so situated that they are accessible; (3) the 
use of schools more remotely situated, for cadet teaching, when 
competent supervision can be had. In such cases the diploma of 
the teacher is given after a year of successful service as a cadet. 

As shown by Farrington, the training work in most schools of 
collegiate grade is nil, or at least not very effective. 

It is interesting to note the movement in many quarters looking 
toward experimentation and solution of this problem. Several 
state legislatures have recently made more or less liberal appropria- 
tions for the establishment of schools of secondary grade for experi- 
mental and practice purposes of teachers in training for secondary 
schools. 

The professional training of teachers for secondary schools as 
planned and administered by the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is as follows: 

The University requires for its Bachelor’s degree one hundred 
and ninety-two credits, including six credits for physical training. 
There must be taken in the course at least twenty-seven units in 
one subject, and eighteen units in another. A credit is one hour 
of work per week for one term, three terms to the year; a fourth 
term may be had during the summer. 

In the course for prospective secondary teachers the academic 
work comprises at least three-fourths of the credits, the professional 
work one-fourth. 

During the Freshman and Sophomore years practically all of 
the required work is the same as that taken by the students in 
the College, and this work is taken in the College in the regular 
college classes. During the Junior and Senior years the amount 
of work taken in the college diminishes and the amount in the 
School of Education increases. In credits this work is equal for 
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the last two years, but the climax of the professional work comes 
during the Senior year. 

Educational theory takes up one-fourth of the student’s time 
during these years. This may seem to be a large proportion, but it 
is believed that the subjects taken are equal to any others in the 
course in their cultural and liberalizing value, and to the teacher 
they have a practical value in addition. 

The following subjects, with the credits given, are required: 
principles of education, 4 credits; psychology of education, 4 credits; 
child-study, 4 credits; school economy, 3 credits; history of educa- 
tion, 4 credits; educational classics, 6 credits; play, 3 credits; either 
elementary or secondary education, 4 credits. 

The electives that may be had are numerous. The School of 
Education offers in all about sixty-five different courses. The 
electives in education are such as history of education; experi- 
mental pedagogy; psychology and pedagogy of study; educational 
sociology; school hygiene; and secondary-school problems. These 
may be substituted for the minor academic electives in the Senior 
year. 

The major subject of the student is continued through the 
Junior and Senior years. In the Junior year, the minor subject 
should be related to the major subject, or should be of such a nature 
as will combine with it in an effective teaching group. 

In the Senior year the historical and educational aspects of the 
major subject are given, and the special pedagogy of the subject is 
worked out in the practice teaching and made to function as far 
as possible with the student’s other work. 

The minor subject in the Senior year should be in a different 
field from that of the Junior year. Occasionally the time given to 
the minor this year is given to several subjects. The aim of the 
student is considered. 

The selections and changes in all courses in the School of Educa- 
tion are made in consultation with the dean of that school. 

The special feature of the professional work is the observation 
and practice, which begins in the Junior year, and this work receives 
one-fourth of the credits of the Junior and Senior years. 

In the Junior year the students are apprenticed to near-by 
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secondary schools, where they serve as assistants to selected teachers 
of the subject that forms the student’s major or minor subject in 
the University. 

The apprentice teachers assist daily in all the duties of the 
school and classroom, except to give actual class instruction at the 
beginning. They coach backward children, keep records, make out 
reports, criticize written work, prepare blackboard work, conduct 
written lessons, assemble and set up apparatus and illustrative 
material, act as laboratory assistants, look after the ventilation, 
heating, and lighting of the classroom: in fact they do anything 
that belongs to classroom management. 

Another plan that is being used with much success for practice 
of the Junior year is to have the Juniors teach regularly from one 
to three periods in seventh- or eighth-grade classes. These grades 
should be included with those of the high school, as the problems 
are similar, but the subject-matter is not so difficult as it is later. 

Another form of practice that the University of Pittsburgh is 
using for the Junior year is to have the students act as substitute 
teachers in graded schools during the illness of the regular teachers, 
or when the regular teachers are visiting other schools. 

This work gives the students confidence and classroom freedom 
by making them familiar with the details of administration and 
class routine, and enables them to do these necessary things when 
they get to teaching with little effort; while with most young 
teachers the problems of class administration overshadow the 
instruction, or the reverse is the case, and it is difficult for them to 
secure a proper adjustment between these factors. It is planned 
that this adjustment be secured during the Junior year. 

The work is also made an excellent practical course in child- 
study. 

The observers go to their work each week with definite problems 
in mind that have been given to them, and they make weekly reports 
upon the work that they observe and the work that they do. A 
supervisor from the School of Education follows closely the work 
that is being done in observation. 

The student’s reports, the student’s experiences, the head- 
teacher’s criticisms, and the supervisor’s observations form the 
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material from which the student builds or interprets his theory 
for subsequent practice, and give him an experience basis that 
enables him to understand and appreciate in a closer way the work 
that is being done in his courses in education. 

Conferences of all the observers are held weekly by the super- 
visor in charge of that work. 

This work in observation, including everything, is intended to 
occupy about three hours of each school day through the Junior 
year. 

When the work in observation is satisfactory under the first 
plan, the student may begin to do a small amount of teaching, not 
more than one period per day, under the close supervision of the 
head-teacher. It is preferred that this teaching be in the field of 
the major subject of the student, but it may be in his minor or in 
grade work. 

When the time for this practice arrives the student prepares 
carefully the lessons to be taught; the teaching and general results 
of the lessons are discussed and constructive criticism is given by 
the supervisor before and after the work is done. 

The student in his earlier experiences has learned the routine of 
class mechanics and now gradually develops his teaching skill by 
his careful, intensive preparation and presentation of his daily 
lesson, which is presented under close supervision. 

The practice work for the Senior year takes the form of the 
instruction, discipline, and complete management of a grade, 
class, or school, for two or three periods each day through the 
school year. At least one-half of the teaching must be in relation 
to the major subject of the student. 

This work is done in the public and private secondary schools 
that are accessible to the University by trolley or train. 

The apprentice teacher is assigned to a school on application 
by the school. The quality of the work done, the spirit, acces- 
sibility of the school, and the preparation and ability of the 
students available are the determining factors in making the 
appointment. 

These apprentice teachers are subject to the principal or local 
school authorities during their period of service, and co-operate 
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in every way as members of the regular teaching force of the 
school; they use the devices and apparatus of the school and follow 
the local customs and precedents in the administration of the work, 
where these in any way can affect the organization of the school. 
The apprentice teachers report for their work, even when the 
University is on vacation, if the recess periods of the two schools 
do not coincide. 

The apprentice teachers are subject to and expect the same 
guidance, supervision, criticism, and regulation that the other 
teachers receive from the local school authorities. The head of the 
local school sends regular reports to the School of Education con- 
cerning the work that is being done by these apprentice teachers. 

The School of Education provides for the regular inspection and 
supervision of these apprentice teachers; they are visited at least 
weekly, and, if necessary, oftener, and always at unexpected times. 
These apprentice teachers report in weekly conference to the super- 
visor the work done during the week passed, giving their ideas of the 
results obtained, successes and failures; these are discussed and 
the work for the next week is planned. At this conference each 
apprentice teacher submits an outline of the work for each day of 
the following week. 

The reports of the student apprentice, the reports from the 
local school authorities, and the inspections of the supervisor check 
each other, and thus the School of Education is enabled to follow 
closely the work that each apprentice is doing; checking, correcting, 
suggesting, and helping him to acquire the power and habit of 
self-criticism, and finally to relate intimately theory and practice, 
in the general conference periods, where most of the principles 
of pedagogy and school administration are discussed and evaluated 
in terms of the personal experiences of this group of apprentice 
teachers. Not the least valuable feature is the fact that they 
learn to appreciate the problems of other departments than their 
own and learn how they may co-operate therewith. 

The School of Education would be remiss in one of its important 
duties if it took into this work everyone who thought he had a call 
to teach. We refuse to take or keep in these courses for secondary 
teachers any individuals who for any sufficient reason seem to 
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the faculty of the School of Education to have misunderstood 
their call. 

The School of Education feels that the secondary schools have a 
responsibility in the matter of the training of teachers, and also 
that the state should properly recognize this obligation and aid in 
this work by making special appropriations to those secondary 
schools that will enter into closer co-operative relations with insti- 
tutions that are preparing secondary-school teachers; because it 
has been shown conclusively that the results of “practicing” upon 
the children are not detrimental to the children. 

The School of Education, believing it desirable to enter into 
close and cordial co-operation with the schools of the Pittsburgh 
district, proposed to these schools to furnish teachers, assistants, 
or substitutes to the schools of the community for short periods 
of time. These teachers are, without exception, members of the 
upper classes of the University who are rounding out their pro- 
fessional training with practical experience; they are supplied 
only to those schools and to those teachers whose standards and 
methods command the approval of the School of Education after 
inspection. The only conditions imposed on schools receiving the 
services of such teachers or assistants are that adequate supervision 
and criticism be furnished and reports of the work be made to the 
School of Education at stated times; and in the case of those stu- 
dents who become regular substitutes or apprentices, that the local 
schools pay the cost of transportation of the apprentice, this being 
usually ten cents per school day. 

Three kinds of assistants are thus given the schools which desire 
to co-operate with us: 

1. Substitute teachers to take charge of a school for a short 
time in the absence of the regular teacher. 

2. Assistant teachers who become regular apprentices to the 
teacher in charge of the schoolroom or department, serving certain 
hours daily, attending to the routine affairs of the school, and thus 
leaving the teacher free to devote herself intensively to the more 
important things. 

3. Regular apprentice teachers who become responsible for the 
instruction in certain classes throughout the year, the program being 
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so adapted that these apprentice teachers can carry on the Univer- 
sity work in connection with their teaching. 

There are certain manifest advantages in the operation of this 
plan both to the public schools and to the School of Education. 

First, to the School of Education the advantages are: 

1. The opportunity to give practical experience to its graduates 
under natural conditions as they exist in regular schools. 

2. The opportunity to become familiar with the needs and 
problems of the schools of the community, and to keep theory and 
practice in close accord. 

3. The opportunity to show to the public the quality of the work 
of its graduates. 

4. The opportunity for direct, practical aid to the schools 
which need assistance. 

Second, to the schools of the community the advantages are 
even more numerous and more apparent: 

1. Substitute teachers of superior qualifications may be secured 
in unexpected emergencies without delay. 

2. Overburdened teachers may lighten their work by turning 
over the details of schoolroom management to one of our students 
as a regular assistant. 

3. Teachers who are especially strong in one subject or depart- 
ment may be freed for supervision in that specialty by accepting 
the services of one of our teachers for a part of each day. 

4. High schools with limited resources may, with but small 
increase of expense, add to the number of courses offered by placing 
certain classes in charge of our students who are specializing in the 
teaching of these subjects. 

5. Principals may get more time for inspection and supervision 
by utilizing our proffered help. 

6. Many of the problems of individual instruction, study-hour 
supervision, etc., may be solved in the same way. 

7. School officers are able, in many cases, to discover first- 
class teachers among our candidates whom they desire to retain 
permanently in their schools. 

8. In a more general way, the schools becoming associated 
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with the School of Education in this manner are in a position to 
profit directly by whatever of value it may introduce. This, of 
course, will be a mutual benefit. 

9g. The University of Pittsburgh gives to each school that is 
used for training purposes free tuition in a large range of courses in 
the School of Education. These scholarships are given to the mem- 
bers of the high-school faculty, one scholarship for each student 
that is in training in that high school. In this way the University 
returns in tuition to each school an amount equal to that paid to 
the students for traveling expenses, and the benefit accrues to the 
teaching force, and the school authorities are paying for the service 
of the apprentice teacher. 

We make no pretense that this service is to be offered to the 
community without any sort of compensation. It is not a charity 
and is not thrust on unwilling, unresponsive, or unappreciative 
schools. It is of great value to the schools, and the schools are 
expected to render some fair and just compensation in return. 
This compensation is not to be asked, ordinarily, in terms of money, 
but in terms of sympathetic co-operation and mutual service. Our 
mutual task is to furnish the best teachers possible to the com- 
munity; that is, to the very schools which are asked to co-operate 
in their training. The School of Education expects, therefore, 
that the teachers it furnishes to the schools will meet a sympathetic 
reception, and will be given a fair share of supervision, kindly 
criticism, and such other help as they may need. These teachers 
are at least as well trained in point of scholarship as a large majority 
of the teachers regularly in the service, and their professional quali- 
fications are quite superior to those of most of the new recruits in 
the profession. They do not detract in the least from the efficiency 
of the schools receiving them, if they receive the same supervision 
and help that should be accorded other new teachers; in fact these 
apprentice teachers are a stimulus to the teachers in service. For 
example, at present large classes have been divided, part of the class 
being given to the apprentice teacher, the other part retained by the 
regular teacher, and the apprentice teachers do not suffer by a com- 
parison of results, because of the careful preparation and the close 
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supervision given to them. And when the schools realize their share 
of the responsibility for the development of good teachers for their 
own children, sympathetic and helpful criticism is not lacking. 

It is not claimed that this is a perfect scheme for solving the 
problem of furnishing practice teaching for secondary teachers in 
training, nor that we have it in as good running order as it will be 
when we have had more experience with the work, but we have no 
precedents to follow and we do not hesitate to try new things in this 
work. We invite criticism and suggestion from all interested. 

It is in place to say that the plan has given satisfaction wherever 
it has been tried. The best proof of its value is that schools that 
have once tried it ask for its continuance, and that the demand for 
apprentice teachers is larger than our supply. As further evi- 
dence of its value, there has been a rapid development of a demand 
for such training by students who are doing graduate work in 
education in the University of Pittsburgh. 
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A HOME-ROOM PLAN 


JAMES F. BARKER 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


In the school, as in the industries, the developments of the 
last fifty years have served almost wholly to obliterate the element 
of personal contact between the leaders and their associates. 
Formerly a shop superintendent knew and could call most of his 
men by their first names. The spirit of good fellowship and the 
respect of each for the other has had a lasting influence upon the 
industries of this country. But with the passing of the small 
personally conducted business has come a change in manufactur- 
ing, and now the trust with its remote officers and its distant 
organization has little to maintain the old esprit de corps. The 
schools in their development, with the rest of the country, have 
been seeking efficiency in administration, and the big city high 
school, with its thousand or more students, in the very nature of 
its organization has lost the element of personal contact and has 
made impossible the friendship between principal, teacher, and 
pupil. The usual plan, in such a school, of using one room seating 
the pupils of each year, with the attendant annual changes, does not 
serve to promote acquaintanceship in the school, but has a tendency 
to destroy the opportunities for personal control and influence. 
A high school which annually enrols seven hundred new pupils 
gives little opportunity for acquaintance. This intimacy is one 
of the elements in the earlier secondary schools which we have 
lost. Its influence was potent in the development of character 
in the high-school students of twenty-five years ago. 

Reading The Varmint, by Owen Johnson, I saw that the bond 
of union evident in the description of ‘‘the House” at Lawrence- 
ville Academy was evidently stronger than any other of the 
preparatory-school ties. The plan here described is an adaptation 
of this scheme. At Lawrenceville the success of the plan was 
due largely to the small numbers involved, to the hold that the 
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master of “the House” was able to maintain over his protégés, 
and to the spirit of House loyalty. It is not a new device, but 
has been in use elsewhere for some time in several high schools. 

In the East Technical High School in Cleveland no rooms for 
the seating of pupils by classes were provided, but there were about 
fifty rooms with a seating capacity of thirty each, to which pupils 
have been assigned on coming to the school for the first time. 
This assignment is maintained throughout the pupil’s course, and 
has a neighborhood basis. After a time this serves to promote 
and utilize the “gang motive,’ of which Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
speaks so enthusiastically in his work on adolescence. Thus, on 
entering the Technical High School, boys coming from the Colum- 
bia Grammar School are always assigned to Room 105, and thence- 
forth are known as Mr. Meck’s boys. In the same way, the girls 
from the Columbia School are assigned annually to Room 207, 
and are known as Miss King’s girls. (The girls and boys are 
segregated in nearly all work, owing to the differentiation in their 
technical courses.) Two or three schools sending small numbers 
to the high school each year are combined. To preserve democ- 
racy, unlike neighborhoods are fused, and it is so arranged that 
about ten or twelve new pupils are added to each room each year. 
In the case of a single school sending large numbers yearly, some- 
times a division is made. Thus the Bolton School has two rooms 
for boys and one for girls, to take care of the large numbers entering 
the high school from this district. 

Pupils so assigned may never recite to their home-room teachers. 
This assignment is made solely for the purpose of supervision, and 
is an effort to bring at least one teacher in the building into closer 
relation with each and every individual pupil. This relationship, 
once established, is broken only when the pupil leaves the school. 
Ere long the spirit of good fellowship develops between the teacher 
and his home-room group. He becomes their father in the school; 
he becomes their defender, and as his responsibility increases, he 
takes more and more real interest in his boys. By the time he 
has had his group four years, there springs up a real affection between 
the home-room teacher and his pupils. The addition of a dozen 
new pupils each year gives the home-room teacher but a small 
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number with whom to become acquainted annually, and eventually 
produces a group of about twenty-five or thirty. This number 
is sufficiently small so that the home-room teacher gets very close 
to the hearts of his boys before they leave him. 

In this way, school spirit grows, in place of class spirit, and 
serves to develop control in all school activities. Within the 
school the plan is not without its effect upon scholarship. It is 
our custom to conduct weekly morning exercises through the 
fourth year, the valedictorian presiding and the salutatorian acting 
as secretary. Interest runs very high among the home rooms at 
the time when the averages for these two offices are being worked 
out. Discipline becomes easier on account of this organization, 
attendance improves, and many other school problems solve 
themselves. 

I remember the anxiety of one group, which had had neither 
absence nor tardiness during the term, on the morning when 
delayed street-car service was detaining a member of the group, 
and how they secured signed testimony from the Street Railway 
Division Superintendent that this boy’s tardiness was due to a 
street-car accident, and therefore not to be counted as tardiness. 

Home-room pride soon becomes a factor, and the little knots 
of students comprising the units seek to promote the home-room 
influence in the school; they seek for recognition in school organiza- 
tions and representation upon school teams. They have home- 
room teams of their own, and play competitive games in a school 
league. When the school annual is published, and representation 
on the school organizations are all printed, the rooms point with 
pride to this or that successful writer, debater, athlete, musician. 

Not only the boy is benefited by this, but it reacts upon the 
teacher, who takes pride in his room organizations. The pupils 
soon learn that, after all, their home-room teacher is a human 
being, with interests not very different from their own. 

Only recently, one of the boys was absent from Room 19, and 
inquiry from the neighborhood boys developed the fact that the 
absentee had been injured in an automobile accident. A teacher 
having charge of two hundred first-year students would have little 
interest in an individual, but the teacher in Room 19 had only 
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twenty-five boys, three-fourths of whom he knew intimately. 
Forthwith he went to see this boy in his home, and found a pitiable 
condition. The boy’s leg was broken, and he lay upon the bed 
with nothing to relieve the monotony of his sufferings but one 
book, the sole literary property of the home, the Geological Survey 
of the State of Ohio for 1900. And so the home-room teacher 
sought out his stock of magazines, solicited additional ones from 
other teachers, and carried these to the boy. When the pupil 
finally recovered and re-entered school, the friendship which 
resulted served more than once to bridge the boy’s difficulties in 
the school. Perhaps it has even served to keep the boy’s work 
up when he might otherwise have left in discouragement. 

Again, two pupils were recently sent from a class by a subject 
teacher; they complained bitterly to the home-room teachers 
of unfair treatment. Both teachers, who had faith in them, 
hailed the offending subject teacher before the principal in defense 
of their boys: the matter was adjusted, and we did not have an 
attack of parens iratus. 

Last spring, on Arbor Day, some of the home rooms planted 
sycamore trees in view of the windows of their rooms, and are taking 
pride in their trees. Some day the pupils from these rooms, grown 
to men and women, will come back to the school and view with 
pride the tree which belongs to their room, and which they planted. 

The influence of the home room extends beyond our own walls 
back into the eighth grade of the grammar school. Boys will 
come to a high school more readily if they think they are not to 
be lost in the great unknown, and who could want a better pleader 
with a boy to come to high school than one of his peers? Further- 
more, the home-room teacher comes to know the grammar-school 
principal from whose building his pupils come, and the eighth-grade 
teacher becomes acquainted with the home-room teacher to whom 
her graduates are going. This also is retroactive, and serves to 
stimulate the good feeling between the eighth grade and the high 
school. So the element of personal contact, usually lost in the 
organization of a big city high school, need not be lost after all, 
and the spirit of co-operation, of mutual admiration and respect, 
comes to live again in the home room. 
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THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


GEORGE WHEELER 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


In traveling over the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad I 
have noted with interest the marvelous changes that have been 
made in recent years in the roadbed of this great highway. What 
impressed me most forcibly was the fact that for a large part of the 
way the old roadbed has been abandoned. It was built when the 
world moved much more slowly than it does today. Time was 
plentiful and money was scarce. It was cheaper to build a crooked 
railroad, winding around the hills instead of cutting through them, 
following long curves of the streams to save the expense of building 
bridges, and crossing the streets of towns and cities at grade. In 
recent years the railroad has spent many millions of dollars to dig 
tunnels and cuts, build embankments and bridges, and elevate or 
depress tracks in cities. Once the question was: ‘Which is the 
easiest and cheapest way to build the road ?”” Now the question is: 
“Which is the most direct low-grade line?” Once the aim was 
economical construction; now it is economical transportation. 
The efficient handling of traffic had to be secured though it meant 
abandoning the old line and building a new. 

The educational roadbed over which our pupils travel in the 
public schools was originally laid out in much the same way that 
the original railroads were planned. Much that exists in educa- 
tional procedure today is there simply because it was the best that 
could be afforded at the time it was instituted. The country was 
poor. Educational expenditures were small. Equipment was 
meager. Buildings were inconvenient and unattractive. Books 
were scarce and costly. School terms were short. Teachers were 
poorly trained and worse paid. There was no general supervision 
and, therefore, each community had its own peculiar type of school 
organization. Many of these still survive. They have no relation 
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to present conditions. They are what they are simply because they 
started at a time when, owing to circumstances, nothing better 
could be done. The tendency of human nature to follow the beaten 
track explains the rest. But the same business advance that is 
straightening out the railroad tracks is putting more direct methods 
into the schools. The same business foresight that throws into the 
scrap heap fairly efficient machinery and puts in its place the finest 
modern apparatus is coming into our schools, breaking down our 
fairly good plans of organization and putting in their places the 
finest devices of the most skilful educators and administrators. 

The prevailing practice of having eight grades in the elementary 
schools and four grades in the high schools is not the result of a 
deliberate plan based upon sound educational principles, but is due 
largely to the fact that the private schools and colleges were 
flourishing institutions long before free public schools had made 
much headway. At first the public school had no definite goal in 
mind. There was no clearly planned course of study and the grade 
of instruction varied with the abilities of the successive teachers. 
The quality of the work slowly rose until the best work in the public 
schools reached the standards of the academy. Pupils who had 
been in the public schools about eight years were able to enter the 
academic work proper. The academy has since given way to the 
public high school but the meandering eight-year elementary course 
which led to the academy is still used in reaching the high school. 

“Why has the giraffe such a long neck ?” asked the teacher. 
‘Because his head is so far away from his body,” was the small 
boy’s answer. Why has the elementary school so long a course? 
Because the high school is so far away from the first grade. The 
vital considerations were not thought of when the present practice 
was established. The fact that the mental, physical, and spiritual 
life of the child undergoes a marvelous change between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen; that there are certain peculiarly favorable 
periods for the study of certain subjects; that pupils vary greatly 
in special aptitudes and therefore need an experimental period in 
which to test various lines of work before selecting a definite higher 
course of study; the need of a transition period from the one- 
teacher régime to the departmental plan in the high school; these, 
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and a multitude of similar considerations which should determine 
the organization of our schools, have received little or no attention 
in determining the subdivision of public-school work in the eight 
years of elementary and the four years of high-school training. 
The lack of a sound basis for the present plan has become plainly 
evident under the critical studies of scientific investigators. 
Thoughtful students of education are breaking away from the 8-4 
arrangement because they find that it is a piece of educational 
machinery of too low an efficiency for use in a modern school 
system. This unrest has given rise to a large variety of experi- 
ments. Gary, Ind., carries the pupil forward for ten years in one 
building and follows this with two years in a separate high school. 
Denver has the 8-1-3 plan, using the ninth school year to make 
the transition from the elementary to the high school. Muskegon, 
Mich., uses the 7-5 plan; Kalamazoo modifies it into the 7-3-2 
plan. Another group, including part of New York City, follows 
the 6-2-4 plan. Finally, a considerable number, including Los 
Angeles, Grand Rapids, Evansville, Ind., report that they are 
using either the 6—6 plan or the 6—3-3 variation of this plan. 

If I read the signs aright, in all of this experimentation there is 
a rather strong drift toward an ultimate settling upon a six-year 
elementary-school course, followed by a six-year high-school course, 
but with the latter divided into two rather distinct periods of three 
years each, thus constituting a junior and a senior high school with 
the definite purpose of making the junior high school the connecting 
link between the elementary school and the formal high school. 
The elementary course is also, to some extent, marked off into 
two three-year periods but the line of division is not so great as to 
require separate organization for proper handling. 

Briefly, then, the tendency seems to be strongly toward changing 
from the 8-4 to the 6-3-3 plan. Frankly, I confess that when the 
thing was first suggested, I did not see what there was to gain by 
the change. It looked to me like an attempt to make something 
out of nothing by juggling figures. There is a total of twelve years 
of schooling in either case. It seemed like saying that, if I had 
eight dollars in one pocket and four dollars in another, I should in 
some mysterious way be better off if I redistributed it so as to have 
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six dollars in one pocket, three dollars in another, and three dollars 
more in a third. 

But a child’s mind is not so much like a pocket as like a garden, 
and what it contains does not so much resemble dollars as plants. 
Neglected, this garden grows up in noisome weeds of ignorance and 
vice. Cultivated, it produces plants of use and beauty. What 
the crop shall be and what it shall be worth depends very largely 
upon the school. In the school life of the child there are two 
strongly differentiated growing seasons of equal length, each with 
its own most suitable crop and requiring its own special method of 
cultivation. The first matures when the boy is twelve and the 
second when he is eighteen years of age. The mistake we make is 
that we take eight years of time to raise a six-year crop, and much 
of it spoils from withering or overripeness. For the second six- 
year crop, only four years remain, and it fails to mature. It is in 
this sense that the 6-6 plan is vastly better than the 8-4 plan. 

The six elementary years when scanned closely are seen to 
consist of two three-year periods. At first the attention of the 
pupil is in large measure fastened upon what may be termed the 
mechanics of education. By the end of the third grade the average 
child writes as legibly as he ever will. He has mastered the 
mechanism of the reading process and can add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide with numbers of fair size. In other words, he has 
opened the door of the three R’s. 

In grades 4, 5, and 6, the mechanical ability acquired in the first 
three grades is put to use in knowledge-gathering. The pupil uses 
his ability to read in the study of geography, elementary history, 
and juvenile literature. He extends his mathematical thinking 
from whole numbers to fractions, common and decimal. He 
learns the common weights and measures, and applies his knowledge 
in arithmetic to the common activities of everyday life. He 
handles the pen more freely and can now use it to a considerable 
degree as a means of expressing his thought. Composition and 
letter-writing have held an important place in his work. To sum 
it up, he has passed over the threshold and taken possession of 
the three R’s. 

He is now twelve years old. It is a critical moment. His 
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future career depends in large measure on what we do for him in the 
next three years. He feels the first impulses of adolescence driving 
him to new interests, ambitions, and activities. Much that once 
interested him greatly now begins to appear flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. If we choose to do so, we can keep him working with the 
same old material in the same old way. The compulsory law gives 
us possession of him for two years longer and he has to submit. 
But, if we do, we need not wonder that he becomes dissatisfied and 
leaves school as soon as he reaches the age of fourteen. He is tired 
of childish studies and childish methods and goes to work in order 
to “‘get a chance to do something worth while.” Whether or not 
a pupil remains in the school past his fourteenth year depends very 
largely on what is done for him in the seventh and eighth grades. 
At the very best the period from twelve to fifteen is full of whims 
and restlessness, and many will drop out of school in spite of our 
best efforts. Under the 8-4 plan the break in his school career 
comes in the very midst of this critical time. The compulsory 
attendance law loosens its grip just when he completes his elemen- 
tary course. Given a restless boy, a change of schools, and the 
legal right to leave school, all meeting at the same time, and you 
have a coincidence that is responsible for much of the tremendous 
shrinkage in numbers between the eighth and the ninth grade. 
Postpone the change of schools for a year and you break this 
dangerous combination. If at the same time we plan the work so 
as to hold his interest to fifteen, we can probably hold him longer. 
The mind of the twelve-year-old has a powerful craving for some- 
thing new and different. Through the junior high school we can 
do much to meet this perfectly normal desire. The subjects of 
study have a broader range, a more practical bearing, and a more 
vital interest. Attention need no longer be concentrated upon the 
three R’s for their own sake. They have become merely the means 
for more advanced educational endeavor and accomplishment. To 
read, to spell, to write, to handle whole numbers and fractions— 
these processes have in large measure become automatic. Arith- 
metic is now applied to more and more varied phases of life, and at 
last leads out into the generalized processes of algebra. English 
literature and the technique of the language receive definite atten- 
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tion. This is a favorable time for those who are looking to higher 
academic training to begin the study of a foreign language. Myths, 
legends, and anecdotes give way to formal history. Geography 
takes a more scientific form. Biology supplants elementary nature- 
study. Elementary physics and chemistry may now be introduced. 
Drawing takes on more specialized and practical forms. Cooking 
and other phases of domestic economy for girls and varied types of 
shopwork for boys give an outlet to their strong desire to do practical 
things. Physical training, especially adapted to their peculiar 
needs, can now be given. 

It is plain that this varied program cannot be carried on under 
the one-teacher plan that has prevailed in the first six grades. A 
modified form of departmental work should be used, not only 
because the work can thus be done better but because it is highly 
desirable to go by easy stages into the full departmental plan of the 
senior high school. The confusion and bewilderment caused by 
the sudden plunge from the one-teacher régime of the elementary 
school to the departmental plan of the high school has been respon- 
sible for the failure and withdrawal of many first-year high-school 
students. The junior high school gives an excellent opportunity 
to make an easy transition from one plan to the other. 

Of the place of the senior high school in this plan I need speak 
but briefly. It would differ but little from its present type of 
organization and curriculum. The junior school has given the pupil 
an opportunity to try out varied lines of interest. He is now better 
prepared to choose his course wisely. His past three years have 
given him some guidance in determining whether he shall take up 
academic, commercial, manual, or trade work. He fits in the work 
because he has grown, and not been thrown, into it. Where this 
plan has been tried, high-school attendance has greatly increased. 
This tells its own story. 

But the question will naturally come, “Is the new plan costly ? 
Can we afford to use it?’ Consider for a moment the following 
matters. The seventh and eighth grades are usually the smallest 
in a school. Frequently there are so few pupils of these grades in 
our smaller schools that they cannot be well classified and organized. 
Collect in one building these weak classes from several schools and 
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you have at once sufficient numbers for proper and economical 
handling, probably with some saving in the teaching force. Our 
high schools are costly institutions to run. In Philadelphia the 
total cost of teaching a pupil in the high school is between three 
and four times as great as it is in the elementary schools. More 
than one-third of the pupils now in high schools are in their first 
year. Join these to the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils to 
complete your junior high school and you make another material 
reduction in the cost of instructing this large group of students. 
There is reason to believe that the junior high school will enable us 
to do better things and save some money at the same time. 

Briefly to summarize, the following are among the advantages 
of the 6-3-3 plan: 

1. It fits the work more closely to the pupil, thus retaining many 
who formerly dropped out from lack of interest. 

2. It shifts to a less dangerous period the change of schools 
which now occurs just when the compulsory law loses its hold. 

3. It provides easy transition from the one-teacher régime to the 
departmental plan. 

4. It provides a definite period in which interests and aptitudes 
may be tried out, thus lessening the number of educational misfits 
in the higher courses. 

5. It tends to reduce waste in the matter of equipment and 
teaching force, thus giving the community a larger return for its 
educational expenditures. 

The lines have been surveyed and located for a better educa- 
tional roadbed for boys and girls. It means the abandonment of 
some of the old right of way, but each suggested change is for the 
better. It does not require additional funds; indeed there may be 
some saving. When we make these matters clear to our boards of 
education and to the community, the road can be put in operation 
and we shall be one step nearer to an ideal school system. 
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THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


NORMAN F. COLEMAN 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


Although the English Bible has been generally recognized as the 
most important book in our history, both for general culture and 
for special moral stimulus, there seems to be a widespread belief 
that there are insuperable obstacles to its use in our public schools. 
Is this belief well founded? Some years ago at the suggestion 
of one of his pupils the present writer introduced a course in the 
literature of the English Bible in a public high school. Its intro- 
duction and continuance were so entirely unopposed, and it met 
with such quick response in interest and appreciation, that it 
seems worth while to tell the story. 

It was in the city of Spokane, in the year 1904. The student 
who started the movement was a boy in the eleventh grade, alert, 
active, venturesome, something of a leader among his fellows. 
He had been talking in thoughtful mood with one of his classmates, 
and came to me to ask why the Bible might not be studied in our 
school as well as other masterpieces of literature. He knew a 
number of students who would be glad to enter a class for its study. 
At first I was somewhat surprised and doubtful, but the more I 
thought the more I could see no reason why parts of the Bible 
might not be studied by high-school students with as much interest 
and profit as attended the study of Shakespeare and Milton. I 
consulted the principal and the superintendent. They could see 
no objection and asked me to go ahead and plan a semester’s 
course. I did so and announced it as open to election by students 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades. I explained that only those 
should enter the class who wished to study the Bible as nearly as 
possible without prejudice, with the first object of discovering 
what its writers really wished to say, just as we studied Milton. 
I further stated that any questions might be asked and discussed 
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in the class which sought to reach the writer’s purpose and to make 
clear his meaning. Over twenty students elected the course, 
most of them boys, and a number of them boys of marked indi- 
viduality and independence, leaders in student activities. The 
course was taught during six semesters. Under my successor it 
was more popular than it had been under me, in fact the number 
of students who might enter the class had to be limited; and it 
was discontinued only because the teacher was promoted to the 
principalship of a new high school and there was no one at hand 
to continue it. 

The popularity of the course was not due to its being easier 
than others; it called for a great deal of reading and much thinking. 
Its plan was suggested by Professor Moulton’s Literary Study of 
the Bible, and it included the following elements: (1) narratives: 
selected chapters from Genesis, Exodus, and the Books of Samuel 
and Kings, giving the stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, and David; (2) idylls: the Book of Esther and the Book of 
Ruth; (3) orations: the earlier and later chapters of Deuteronomy; 
(4) lyrics: the Song of Deborah, the lament of David over Jonathan, 
and selections from the Psalms; (5) wisdom literature: selec- 
tions from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes; (6) the Book of Job. This 
plan was modified from time to time. Once the Song of Songs 
was added, and once or twice selections were made from the 
prophets. These were not very successful: the students were 
scarcely old enough to appreciate the emotional warmth of the 
former, or the complex social and political background of the latter. 
In the attempt to concentrate study and to relate the ancient 
writings to permanent human interests and to present-day prob- 
lems, questions were assigned in advance upon each day’s lesson. 
For instance, on the story of Jacob these questions were asked: 
Might Jacob have justified himself in his deal with Esau by saying, 
“Well, if he didn’t want to sell his birthright for the pottage, 
he didn’t have to”? ‘“‘How do you account for the change from 
the Jacob who thought only for himself when he left home, to the 
Jacob who cared first for “the mother with the children” when 
he returned? On the Book of Ruth: Why is this called the Book 
of Ruth rather than the Book of Naomi? Is there any justifica- 
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tion in the story for the picture of Ruth given in Keats’s “Ode to 
a Nightingale”? On the Hundred and Fourth Psalm: What 
can:you tell from this poem of the land in which its author lived ? 
Compare his knowledge of the sea with that of the author of the 
Hundred and Seventh Psalm. On the Prologue to the Book of 
Job: Does Satan appear among the Sons of God as an intruder 
or as one who rightly belongs with them? What is his business ? 
Does Job’s submissiveness under desolating affliction seem to you 
natural? Give reasons for your opinion. 

The class was as varied in membership as any other in the 
school. It had members of Unitarian and Jewish as well as of 
devoutly orthodox training, while some of its members had very 
slight religious interest and one professed to be agnostic. Yet 
sectarian animosities never appeared in the class discussions. 
The writings were studied as revealing and criticizing human life, 
and in the honest effort to understand the revelation and the criti- 
cism sectarian prejudices were apparently forgotten. 

The members of the class were generally industrious and 
thoughtful. The easiest parts of the course were not the parts 
they liked best. They were asked several times to say what 
study had been most interesting and had seemed most worth 
while. Always the majority voted for the Book of Job. The most 
striking fact in the attitude of most of the class was their eager 
admiration for moral strength and heroism. No situation impressed 
them more deeply than Job’s triumph over his own apparent utter 
destruction in his confident assertion, ‘‘Yet shall the righteous 
hold on his way, and he that hath clean hands shall wax stronger 
and stronger.” 


This experiment in high-school English is now far enough 
away in time for me to see it clearly and in perspective. The 
course and the way in which it was taught were very imperfect, yet 
it seems to me to have been a decided success. I consider it now 
as I did then, and as I know my successor did, of unusual promise 
in comparison with other courses in literature for high schools. 
The deepest issues of life are moral issues and the most difficult 
judgments are moral judgments. Here was human utterance so 
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serious, so varied, so simple and direct as to bring sharply to the 
consciousness of boys and girls on the threshold of manhood and 
womanhood the great personal and social problems that are 
common to man in all times and places. Where else in literature 
is the transforming power of love and labor depicted so clearly 
and with such restraint as in the story of Jacob? Where else 
is the brotherly relation so simply and so broadly treated as in 
the story of Joseph? Where else are the issues that determine 
the life and death of nations so directly and powerfully presented 
as in the orations of Moses? Where else is loyalty to truth in 
the face of overwhelming odds so grandly portrayed as in Job’s 
struggle to keep his soul? Why should not these be offered to 
high-school students as well as the De Coverley Papers and the 
Merchant of Venice? 

From what the students said of the course at the time, and from 
what some have told me since, as men and women in homes and 
with business of their own, I know that they also regarded it as 
of great value. It gave them welcome opportunity for the frank 
discussion of those issues of life whose importance seems to be 
sometimes the excuse for their neglect. The Bible literature class 
was for them a place of comradeship in ways of thought and feeling 
where too often the young adventurer in the world of men walks 
uncertain and alone. The comments of the students upon the 
course showed unmistakably that in many cases it had opened to 
them a new world, a world of moral earnestness and spiritual 
aspiration such as their young eyes could scarcely discover in the 
stir and haste of a modern city. 

The city in which this took place is not unusually moral, neither 
is it unusually indifferent to what is taught in its schools, yet 
never from first to last was there heard a word of protest against 
this teaching of the Bible in its public high school. This story is 
written in the hope that other teachers in other schools may repeat 
the experiment. An interested and sympathetic teacher, with 
ordinary preparation and tact, may, through such a course as this, 
open to boys and girls the book from which Cromwell gained 
strength, from which Lincoln learned wisdom. 


LIVING VERSUS DEAD BIOLOGY 


BERTHA MAY CLARK 
William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia 


Dead biology teaches the unity of all life, and the cell as the 
ultimate source of living matter; living biology teaches the inter- 
dependence of all things living and their interactions each on the 
other. Biology, whether dead or alive, must be taught in such a 
way that it develops the power of observation, of logical thought, 
of constructive interpretation. To show the unity of all life, the 
dead biology requires an intensive study of the internal structure 
of plants and animals. To show the interdependence of all things 
living and their interactions each on the other, the living biology 
requires an extensive study of the life-habits of plants and animals. 
It might be interesting to question the relative merits of the two 
biologies as mental stimulants and developers. But when we reflect 
that mental and moral discipline is largely habit and that habit 
functions and persists only by use, we must agree that the applica- 
bility of a subject to the general life of the child is a safer criterion 
of merit than is its applicability to the mere school life of the child. 
From this point of view, it is clear that the method of study which 
relates its work to the universal life of the pupil produces greater 
mental development than the method which relates its work to an 
isolated phase of the pupil’s life; namely, the classroom phase. 
From which biology, then, the living or the dead, can be secured 
to the pupils, along with mental power in biological concepts, 
the greatest number of useful, usable life-habits ? 

As has been said, the predominant thought in the dead biology 
is the unity of all life. The concept of the unity of the diverse forms 
of matter is an extremely difficult one, and is capable of compre- 
hension by mature intellects only. In order that the child’s mind 
may be developed and made ready for this ultimate concept, 
rigorous work in minute dissection and in elaborate microscopic 
interpretation is required of him. The predominant thought of 
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unity can be developed only through the study of structure and 
of structural development from simple to complex forms. Whether 
such work relates itself to the universal life of the child is immaterial 
to the dead biology, the sole purpose of which is to increase the 
pupil’s mentality to the point where the unity of diverse forms of 
life is comprehensible. The fact that such a concept in no way 
directly affects the personal, domestic, and civic life of the pupil 
is disregarded by the school of the dead biology. 

The predominant thought of the living biology is the inter- 
relation of all things living. This absorbing idea is developed 
through the study of the dependence of plants upon inorganic mat- 
ter, the dependence of animals upon plants, and the dependence 
of man upon all three, inorganic matter, plants, and animals. In 
living biology structure as structure plays but a small part, while 
life-history and economic importance are the large elements. 
How does the animal or plant secure food and shelter, and how 
does it cope with its world? In such study, the pupil is brought 
in touch with creatures whose problems are similar to his own. 
Here the laboratory—the workshop of the dead biology—is deserted 
for the world itself, which thus becomes the laboratory of the living 
biology. The dead bee and ant are nothing to the pupil, but from 
the living, active ant or bee colony, he learns community life, the 
strength of the many as contrasted with the weakness of the few. 
From other simple studies of plants and animals he learns the close 
influence which plants and animals exert on man’s supply of food 
and raiment; cotton from the cotton plant, silk from the cocoon, 
the relation of the wheat midge to the size of a loaf of bread, and 
of the cotton weevil to the cost of cotton. He learns that a better 
understanding by man of plant and animal life and their relation 
to soil, climate, etc., is absolutely necessary if man’s needs are to 
be met in the future; for example, the relation of the ladybug 
to the fruit-tree scale, of the ichneumon fly to insect pests, of the 
cactus plant to the desert, of certain crops to dry farming, etc. 
He learns that not only his comfort but his very existence itself 
is jeopardized by animal and plant life, by the fly carrying typhoid 
fever, by the mosquito carrying malaria, by the rats carrying the 
bubonic plague, and by various disease-producing bacteria. 
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The old biology which limits its observation mainly to the 
microscope or at best extends it to the four walls of the laboratory 
does not relate itself to the present life of the child. The new 
biology does relate itself to the present life of the child because 
it extends its observation and investigation to the filtration plants 
which supply him with water, to the dairies which furnish him 
with milk, to the fly-infested shops which supply his meat, to 
municipal hospitals, to quarantine stations, to day nurseries, to 
uncovered garbage cans, to markets and shops with loathsome 
vermin, to gutters and drains with dangerous breeding-places, to the 
city trees devastated by pests, to the reclamation of waste lands by 
irrigation and drainage, and to a host of other practical subjects. 

Increased mentality results—yes, and along with it, as life- 
habits, increased interest and responsibility in affairs personal, 
in affairs domestic, in affairs civic, and in affairs national. 

Another by-product of the living biology is the opportunity it 
offers for the development of the aesthetic sense. The average 
person is far from being an artist, as is evident from the ubiquitous 
demand for the colored supplement of the Sunday newspaper. 
The aesthetic sense latent in the child is stimulated if he is taught 
to beautify the school and home by growing plants. Microscopic 
study of plant and animal life does not influence the aesthetic 
taste; on the other hand, the macroscopic study of flowers, leaves, 
birds, butterflies, etc., strongly develops aesthetic perception and 
appreciation. In our own school this is very evident. In the draw- 
ing department the designs used by the pupils have their origin in 
the living plant and animal life available in the laboratories rather 
than in conventional geometric forms; and the pupils of the living 
biology show far more artistic perception and appreciation than 
those taught under the dead biology system. To see the beautiful 
and to reject the false is a life-habit which is essential to high moral 
living, and any method of study which intrinsically fosters such 
habits cannot be too strongly commended. 

Deliverance from superstition is an important by-product 
of the living biology. In olden times the horror of frogs was so. 
great that the harmless animal was the symbol of all that was vile 
and loathsome, and for centuries served to represent despicable 
deeds and thoughts. Because of this unfounded superstition 
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thousands of frogs were killed, and in consequence infinite hordes 
of destructive insects were left to breed in ponds. The graceful 
dragon fly is feared by ninety children out of a hundred because 
of the legend which relates that it sews up the lips. The study 
of living animals frees the mind of the pupil from fear and repul- 
sion of harmless creatures; and every time a human being is freed 
from superstition, however insignificant, he is brought into clearer 
vision. Not only is superstition removed from the mind, but in 
its place is substituted reverence for the creatures whose lives are 
helpfully interwoven with his own. 

One of the most conspicuous life-habits engendered by the 
living biology is that of securing diversion and recreation by 
natural rather than by artificial methods. The half-holiday walk 
in the open is not the same to the students of the living and of the 
dead biology. Pupils who could sketch accurately the conjugation 
of varied algae, and the cross-section of complex plants, often walk 
through the woods entirely oblivious to the marvelous natural 
beauty there. Pupils must be taught to see the printed page with 
an understanding eye; they must likewise be taught to see Nature 
with an understanding eye; and the school owes it to the child 
to give to him the key to the book of Nature as well as to the 
book of letters, to give to him an indirect means of pleasure as well 
as an indirect means of work. The living biology with its vision 
into natural diversions tends to emancipate present and future 
generations from the craze for artificial entertainment, and to make 
available to them for their leisure hours simple, healthful recreations. 

The living biology, then, is a powerful factor for social uplift. 
It increases mentality in the abstract by its classroom work; it 
increases efficiency in the concrete by its unceasing application 
of scientific laws to the daily happenings of life. It raises the 
moral tone by its applied lessons on the interdependence of society, 
and by the responsibility which it thrusts upon its adherentsjof 
carrying out their lessons by right living. And, last, it not only 
gives to its students lessons in ethical standards, but it gives them 
ways and means whereby such ethical living is made possible, 
namely, simple recreations, responsive kinship with all creatures, 
hygienic practices, and a wide vision of man’s relations to his 
fellow-man. 


RELIABILITY OF GRADING WORK IN MATHEMATICS 


DANIEL STARCH AND EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
University of Wisconsin 


The present article is a sequel to the recent investigation of 
grading work in Englisht which revealed rather wide variations and 
differences among teachers in evaluating the same examination 
paper. It has been urged that marks in determining the merit of 
language work would necessarily vary considerably because of the 
personal and subjective factors involved, and that the situation 
would be very different in an exact science such as mathematics. 
Pursuant to this suggestion we have made a similar investigation 
with a geometry paper. This paper was written as a final examina- 
tion by a pupil in one of the largest high schools in Wisconsin. 
Plates of this answer paper were made and several hundred copies 
were printed upon foolscap, thus exactly reproducing the original in 
every detail. 


QUESTIONS 

Choose 8, including one selected from 4, 6, and 8. 

1. Two triangles having the three sides of one equal, respectively, to the 
three sides of the other, etc. Prove. 

2. Prove that every point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant from 
the sides of the angle. 

3. An angle formed by two intersecting chords is measured by, etc. 
Prove. 

4. If the middle points of two opposite sides of a quadrilateral be joined 
to the middle points of the diagonals, the joining lines form a parallelogram. 

5. To construct a mean proportional to two given lines. Explain fully. 

6. AM is a chord of a circle, xy is a diameter perpendicular to AN and 
intersecting AM at O. XOis 1oin. and axis 20in. Find the diameter of the 
circle. 

7. The ratio of the areas of two similar triangles is equal to, etc. Prove. 

8. Find the area of a right triangle whose hypotenuse is 1 ft. 8 in. and 
one of whose legs is 1 ft. 

9. The sum of the interior angles of a triangle is equal to, etc. Prove. 

10. If two circles are tangent, and two secants are drawn through the point 

of contact, the chords joining the intersections of the secants and the cir- 
cumferences are parallel. 


t D. Starch and E. C. Elliott, “Reliability of the Grading of High School Work in 
English,” School Review, XX, 442-57. 
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A set of questions and a copy of the answer paper were sent to 
approximately 180 high schools in the North Central Association, 
with the request that the principal teacher in mathematics grade 
this paper according to the practices and standards of the school. 

One hundred and forty papers were returned. Twelve had to 
be discarded because some of the data called for were not given. 


25 45 50 7° 75 
Fic. :.—Passing grade 70. 43 schools. Median 67. Probable error 8. 
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39 4% 44 5° 55 60 65 7° 
Fic. 2.—Passing grade 75. 75 schools. Median 70. Probable error 7.2. 
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Fic. 3.—Passing grade 75. Marks assigned by schools whose passing grade is 70 
are weighted by 3 points. Median 70. Probable error 7.5. 


Of the remaining 138, 43 came from schools whose passing grade is 
70, 75 from schools whose passing grade is 75, and 10 from schools 
whose passing grade is 80. The papers show evidence of having 
been marked with unusual care and attention. Separate grades 
and comments usually accompanied the answer to each question. 

The grades thus assigned are represented by the distribution 
charts in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. The scheme of these charts is self- 
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evident. The range of marks is indicated along the base line and 
the number of times each grade was given is indicated by the 
number of dots above that grade. Thus in Fig. 1 the grade 70 
was assigned by 5 teachers. The marks assigned by 10 schools 
whose passing grade is 80 are 72, 80, 83, 80, 58, 50, 50, 75, 73, 70. 

Fig. 1 gives the values assigned by 43 teachers in schools whose 
passing grade is 70. Fig. 2 gives the values assigned by 75 teachers 
in schools whose passing grade is 75. The median indicates the 
central measure. It is roughly, but not exactly, equivalent to the 
average. It is used here in preference to the average because it 
represents more correctly the central tendency than the average 
would. The probable error is roughly, though not exactly, equiva- 
lent to the average amount of error or deviation of the mark from 
the median. 

Fig. 3 is a composite chart showing the values assigned by the 
entire group of teachers. The values assigned by the teachers in 
schools whose passing grade is 75 are represented as in Fig. 1, while 
the values assigned by the teachers in schools whose passing grade 
is 70 are all weighted by three points because the medians of the 
two groups differ by that amount. 

The investigation shows the extremely wide variation of the 
grades even more forcibly than our study of English marks. The 
distribution considered purely from the statistical standpoint is a 
normal distribution just like that of any set of mental or physical 
measurements. But the alarming fact is the wide range of the 
distribution. 

A geometry paper was used because of the current assumption 
that a mathematical paper can be graded with mathematical pre- 
cision. Our investigation shows that the marks of this particular 
geometry paper vary even more widely than the marks of either 
English paper used in the former study. The probable error of 
the geometry marks is 7.5 (Fig. 3), whereas the probable error of 
the English papers was 4.0 and 4.8 respectively. 

A little analysis, however, will show the absurdity of assuming 
greater precision in evaluating a mathematical paper than in 
evaluating a language or any other kind of paper. While it is true 
that there can be no difference of opinion as to the correctness of a 
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demonstration, yet there are countless ways in which the demon- 
stration may be worked out, involving the succession of the steps, 
the use of theorems and definitions, the neatness of the drawings, 
and most of all the relative value of each particular demonstration 
or definition in the evaluation of the paper as a whole. Obviously 
the complication of factors is as intricate in one sort of paper as in 
another. 

Why the marks of this particular paper vary even more widely 
than those of the English papers is to be sought in the fact that 
this geometry paper allowed of two fairly distinct ways of evalua- 
tion. The form, make-up, and appearance of the paper were 
of decidedly poor quality. Some teachers entirely disregarded these 
elements while others imposed a heavy penalty upon the paper on 
their account. In many instances this was indicated by the com- 
ments on the papers. But even this difference in viewpoint alone 
does not explain the extremely high or extremely low marks. For 
example, one teacher gave the paper a mark of 50 and said that he 
had deducted 4 points for spelling. Another marked it 45 and 
stated that he had made no deduction for poor form. Still another 
one marked it 75 including a penalty for form, or 85 excluding a 
penalty for form. Furthermore the amount that was subtracted 
for careless make-up ranged from 3 points in the case of one teacher 
to 13 points in the case of another. 

It is therefore fully evident that there is no inherent reason why 
a mathematical paper should be capable of more precise evaluation 
than any other kind of paper. In fact, the greater certainty of 
correctness or incorrectness of a mathematical demonstration or 
definition may even contribute slightly to the wider variability of 
the marks, because the strict marker would have less occasion to 
give the pupil the benefit of the doubt. 

In the next place, the criticism might be offered that the wide 
variation of the marks is due to the fact that the paper was graded 
by schools scattered over a large area, each one having a different 
standard of attainment. A propos of this point we may note 
that the school from which the paper was obtained has five teachers 
of geometry, each of whom graded the paper independently as 
follows: 70, 65, 60, 70, and 59, average 64.8, mean variation 4.2. 
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In a large high school in Ohio the paper was graded by four teachers 
of geometry as follows: 76, 75, 67, and 61, average 69.8, mean 
variation 5.8. In both of these schools the passing grade is 70. 
Finally we may raise the question: How much variation is there 
in the marks assigned to the answer of any individual question ? 
Sixty-two of the returns contained marks for the answer to each 
separate question. Forty-nine were graded on a scale of o to 123, 
and thirteen on a scale of oto 10. The marks of the latter given to 


4 5 6 7 8 


Fic. 4.—Grades of answer to question ten. Median 5.1. Probable error 1.1 


the answer for question ten, which is reproduced at the beginning 
of this paper, were as follows: 5, 5, 0, 0, 5, 3, 4, 2, 3, 2, 5, 63, 5, 
average 3.5, mean variation 1.7. 

Fig. 4 exhibits the distribution of the values assigned to the 
answer for question ten by the 49 teachers who graded on the scale 
of o to 123. The median is 5.1 and the probable error is 1.1. 
If we transpose this probable error into terms of the usual scale 
of o to 100 by multiplying it by 8, we obtain a probable error of 8.8. 
This is nearly the same as the probable error of all the marks in Fig. 
3, namely 7.5. Hence we see that the marks of the answer for a 
single question of the paper vary about as widely as those of the 
entire paper. 
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DISCUSSION 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


High schools, in modeling their commencement programs after the 
colleges, have made of them merely aimless exhibitions. We are often 
deceived by the attendance into believing that these exhibitions are 
enjoyed. It is personal interest in the graduates, not delight in the 
program, that brings the crowd. It is doubtful if anyone more distant 
than a first cousin of the speaker ever really enjoyed a high-school boy’s 
commencement “oration.” 

Just why commencement should be marked by a flourish of amateur- 
ish oratory has never been shown. If such a demonstration does seem 
to be desirable, it is still not clear why we ought to select for its execution 
those students who have ranked highest in mathematics, chemistry, 
Latin, and zodlogy. Yet in a majority of cases it is “good grades” that 
fill the positions on the commencement stage. 

What ordinarily occurs in preparation for these commencement 
programs is familiar to every high-school teacher who has had to do with 
their creation. The honored, but usually unhappy, student searches his 
memory and the files of old commencement programs for a suitable 
subject. He seizes upon one which has a euphonious ring, or upon one 
which he sees is well covered in the reader’s guide, or perhaps upon one 
in which his high-school work has given him a decided interest and even 
a little knowledge. 

Assiduous application to references and even more assiduous quota- 
tion (not always acknowledged) eventually result in the production of the 
“oration” or the “essay.” As this is probably the first piece of literature 
of this specific character which the student has ever written, it will 
probably need more or less editing. This is done by some teacher, to a 
degree varying with her regard for the pupil or the publicity which is to 
be given the fact that it is in part her handiwork. 

When in glancing at random through old commencement programs 
one encounters “The Race Problem,” “Competition,” “The Immigra- 
tion Question,”’ “The Cross or the Crescent,” “The Ideal Successful 
Career,” “World Peace,” and “Nihil Sine Labore,” and contemplates 
what the average high-school Senior of seventeen or eighteen must have 
said upon them, one wonders that commencement programs of this 
character have remained so long extant. 
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But without attempting any quarrel with the old custom of 
“speaking” at commencement, or with whatever method may be used 
in choosing the speakers, there are, it would seem, three elements in the 
average program which, from the standpoint of accomplishment, con- 
tribute to its failure. First, the student has usually only a meager 
comprehension of the subject which he presents; second, the audience 
has only an indirect interest in the question presented, and no interest 
in a juvenile discussion of it; and third, whatever idea the student 
originally had as to what constitutes effective speaking has either been 
stimulated into intoxication or sandbagged into inanity by the staggering 
announcement that he is to produce an “oration.” 

In an effort to evade these errors, the Joliet Township High School 
last year tried something new in commencement programs. We set 
down three things as essential: First, the speakers should talk on some- 
thing which they understood; on something concerning which they 
could speak without reference to sources other than their own knowl- 
edge; and on something concerning which they knew more than the 
audience to whom they were speaking. Second, the speakers should not 
be impressed with the idea that they were preparing a formal address. 
Third, the talk should have a direct interest to, and therefore be capable 
of producing a direct effect upon, this audience. It was decided that 
most of the “coaching” should be done in giving the speakers a start in 
the right direction rather than in revision of the manuscripts, and that 
in such revision as was made, there should be an effort to make the 
composition have as local and personal an appeal as possible. As a 
result, the determination was reached that the commencement speakers 
should all deal with those phases of high-school life of which the audience 
would know, or would have thought, very little. This idea had the 
additional advantage that the entire program could be unified under the 
one title “Products and By-Products of High-School Life.” How this 
idea was worked out can best be shown by the program which was 
given. Under the general heading given above came the “Salutatory.” 
This, which was really little more than an introduction to the remainder 
of the program, began with these words: 


Mr. Chairman and People of Joliet: 

This high school is your school. As the taxpayers of the township of Joliet, 
you are the shareholders of this institution. In coming here tonight you come 
not merely as friends and visitors, you come as owners. 

Upon former occasions similar to this it has been customary for the com- 
mencement speakers to attempt the discussion of questions of national and 
even world-wide importance. 
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Tonight we shall refrain from every such effort and shall try simply to 
render to you an account of some of the things which your high school is doing 
forus. The direct results of many lines of our work are already known to you; 
these we shall take for granted and dwell now upon some of the less con- 
spicuous benefits connected with the various branches of our school activity. 
If, when we have finished, you shall feel that you know this school better; 
that you have a more complete knowledge of the dividends in trained boys and 
girls which your investment here is producing, we shall be satisfied that our 
commencement program has been a success. We shall have done the best 
thing that we can do—shown you our appreciation of the splendid high school 
which you have made it possible for us to attend. 


The themes of the other speakers were as follows: ‘This High School 
as an Americanizer”’; “Effect of Teachers upon the Student”’; “‘Develop- 
ment from Physical Education in High School’; “The Desirability of a 
Knowledge of Chemistry’’; ‘“‘Some Practical Values of History and 
Literature”; ‘The Social Training of Our High-School Course”; “The 


Moral Lessons of High-School Work.” 
LEVERETT S. LYON 
Townsuip ScHoor 
Joliet, Ill. 


To the Editor of the “School Review”: 


Str: I have seen the review of my little Short Stories for Oral French 
in your January number. I sincerely welcome criticism of my book, 
but your reviewer has some misconceptions of its purpose. My Oral 
French has no connection with the series of French books which the 
Messrs. Scribner have announced. It is just a little waif all alone by 
itself, to help the teachers and the pupils who need it to do and love 
good oral work. 

I thought the title Oral French was sufficiently explanatory in itself 
to make the purpose of the book clear. With my own classes I spend 
fifteen minutes the first day, ten the next, and five or six the next on 
one of the stories. When I covered twenty stories with a beginning 
class in Horace Mann High School, it was additional oral work “tacked 
on to” the regular, already heavy, course, and done gladly by my 
pupils becausé they loved it. 

Oral French has no object but what the preface states, it has nothing 
to do with German methods or reform methods. It simply shows 
what has been completely successful for three years running in an 
American high school with classes of twenty boys and girls. It seems 
to work just as well in Teachers College in larger classes of older pupils. 
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When much work in translation is required, it is simply impossible 
to “treat it orally.” Whatever is treated orally must be completely 
treated—and should lead to written work. 

I think Oral French has enough material for two years’ work at least. 
When it is completed, pupils have a good vocabulary and can use it in 
an animated way. I did think of adding “stories without questions,” 
but most texts for reading have these. When any class is ready to 
graduate from Oral French, let it do so. When the wings can carry the 
birds, they fly—the earlier the better if the wings are strong enough to 
bear them up. 

As to the “only grammatical topic treated”—the hard thing in 
French is the irregular verb. There are three conjugations in French— 
and irregular verbs. I tell my pupils at once that there are irregular 
verbs. I really do tell them the truth, but gradually, as they are able 
to bear it. May I say that by this method my beginners have at the 
end of their first year a very complete mastery of the French irregular 
verb, not excluding the dire subjunctive mood ? 

As to the vocabulary—your reviewer is very merciful; there are 
much worse things than he found, but I believe that they have all been 
changed for the second edition. 

Your reviewer is right—it is hard to make a French-French vocabu- 
lary at once correct and simple. You see even two Frenchmen have 


found it so. 
ANNA Woops BALLARD 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


February 25 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the “School Review”’: 


Str: In my article on “The Second Year of a Modern Language,” 
in the January number of the School Review, the peculiarity of the South 
German speech which makes gehen sound like kehen and kehren like 
gehren was erroneously described as “the tendency to make all stops 
into spirants and all spirants into stops” (p. 36, ll. 26, 27). The phrase 
should have been, “the failure to distinguish between voiced and voice- 


less stops.” 
WILLIAM R. PRICE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


The Society held two sessions and a luncheon in Philadelphia on 
Monday, February 24. At the sessions the papers were discussed as 
usual, except that Professors Meriam and Jones were not present to 
present their papers. Professor F. E. Thompson presented his views on 
“The Placing and Promotion of Teachers” at the afternoon session. 
An abstract of this and other discussions will appear in the May number 
of the School Review. 

The usual luncheon was held at noon of this day in the Walton. 
About sixty members were present, and all arrangements were admirably 
cared for by Professor Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarthmore. 

The business meeting was held at the beginning of the afternoon 
session. The constitution was amended to conform to current practice 
in regard to dues and the size of the Executive Committee. 

The treasurer’s report in brief was as follows: 


Receipts: 

From former treasurer 

Collected on 1911 dues 

Collected on 1912 dues 

Collected on 1913 dues 

$509. 45 

Expenditures: 

University of Chicago Press 

Secretary’s expenses— 


Bills outstanding February 20 (about) 


Dues for 1913 not paid, but “good” 
Potential assets 


35.76 
—— 458.79 
i 50.66 
............ 35.00 
15.00 
72.00 
264 
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On March 1, 1912, the Society owed about $250.00 and had less than 
$45.00 in the treasury. This state of affairs was due mainly to a mis- 
understanding on the part of many members in regard to the contract 
with the University of Chicago Press. 

To facilitate the collection of dues, the secretary was instructed to 
render a bill for dues for the succeeding year on December 1; to render 
a second bill if necessary on January 1; to drop automatically, on Febru- 
ary 1, all members not then paid up. 

The following officers for 1913-14, as proposed by the nominating 
committee (Professors Judd, Hanus, and Sutton), were elected: 

President, Professor George M. Forbes, Rochester University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Carter Alexander, University of Missouri. 

Member of the Executive Committee to succeed Professor F. E. Bolton, 
Professor F. E. Thompson, University of Colorado. 

President James announced that he had been unable to get any 
members to undertake seriously the investigation into the rating of 
normal schools recommended at the 1912 meeting. He accordingly 
requested the Executive Committee for the next year to pay particular 
attention to this matter. He also urged them to consider the advisa- 
bility of appointing another committee to study the placing and promo- 
tion of teachers and report at the next meeting of the Society. 

Since the list of members was published in the February School 
Review, the following have been added: 


Adams, Elizabeth K., Professor of Education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Ayer, F. C., Head of Department of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

Bell, J. Carleton, Chairman of School of Art of Teaching, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Elliff, J. D., Professor of High School Adminstration and High School Visitor, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Fant, Anna L., Professor of Education, Mississippi Industrial College, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

Gard, W. L., Professor of History and Principles of Education, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

Heckman, Samuel B., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Hillegas, Milo B., Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Jessup, W. A., Director of School of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Iowa. 

Kieran, James M., Professor of Education, Normal College, New York. 
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Kilpatrick, William H., Assistant Professor of History of Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 
Klapper, Paul, Instructor in Education, College of the City of New York. 
Moore, L. B., Dean of Teachers College, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Sheldon, H. D., Professor of History of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swift, Fletcher H., Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
CARTER ALEXANDER 
Secretary College Teachers of Education 


MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The most important educational gathering of the year is the winter 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence and its affiliated organi- 
zations, which assembled in Philadelphia during the last week of February. 
Among the affiliated organizations were the National Council, the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, the International Kindergarten Association, and a half- 
dozen other national societies and general committees. The discussions 
of these various bodies cannot be reported here. Two general comments 
on the significance of this meeting apply to all of the organizations. 

First, this winter meeting has clearly outstripped all other meetings 
in importance. The summer meeting of the Association does not bring 
together as representative or influential a group of educators as does 
this meeting. The committees which report at this meeting are also of 
greater significance and influence in the aggregate than are the commit- 
tees which report at the summer meeting. The total registration at 
Philadelphia was over two thousand five hundred, and there were a great 
many in attendance who were not formal members of the Association. 

Second, the very striking emphasis in all of the meetings on discus- 
sions of a scientific type marks a great advance upon the informal, 
inspirational programs of a few years ago. Here and there a voice was 
raised in protest against the effort to measure educational products, but 
in the main there was the most cordial sympathy with scientific studies 
of every type. Even the protests were encouraging, both because they 
warn the scientific worker of the necessity of caution against overhasty 
generalization, and also because they show that even the reluctant are 
beginning to realize that the era of exact evaluations in education has 
arrived. 
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WASTE IN FRESHMAN YEAR 


In his annual report President Judson, of the University of Chicago, 
asserts that, because the first year of college duplicates to such a large 
extent the work of the high schools, the best thing to do with the Fresh- 
man year is to abolish it. He calls attention to the fact which has been 
pointed out in detail in the Review by Dean Angell that from 20 to 30 
per cent of the work required in a four-year college course is of elementary 
grade. The distinction between elementary courses and advanced 
courses is exactly the distinction which should mark the transition from 
high-school work to college work, but at the present time this transition 
is not clearly made. 

The following brief quotation will give a somewhat further view of 
President Judson’s position: 

In the first years of the colleges, instruction is given for two full years in 
elementary French and in elementary German, and one full year in general 
history; to the extent of two-thirds of a year in English composition and 
literature; to the extent of one-quarter in political science; and also there is 
more or less elementary work in Latin, in physics, in chemistry, in mathematics, 
and in biology. The content of these courses is not different essentially from 
that of the same subjects as treated in the high-school classes. 

All of these things should be taught in the high school, and it is difficult 
to see any adequate reason for requiring five years instead of four years of 
high-school instruction. 

The average student is by no means deficient in intellectual acumen. He 
generally forms a fairly accurate judgment as to what is worth while and what 
is not worth while, and I strongly suspect that the dissipation of energy which 
marks the early years of the college course is not something which results 
primarily from the innate pernicious qualities of Freshmen, but that it comes 
more likely from an irrational requirement by college authorities. 

In other words, on entering college the student should find that he is 
studying advanced subjects in a new way, treated seriously, and yielding 
results which he at once realizes to be of importance to himself. 


STATE BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION FOR KANSAS 

Kansas is to have a salaried educational governing board of three 
members appointed by the Governor. This board of three has appro- 
priated for its use during the biennial period ending June 30, 1915, the 
sum of $41,000.00 for salaries and expenses of its members, and for the 
payment of its secretary and office employees. Each member is to 
receive a salary of $3,500 and all traveling expenses. The board is 
called the State Board of Administration and is created to govern the 
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State University, State Agricultural College, the three State Normal 
Schools, the State School for the Deaf, and the State School for the Blind. 
Not more than two members can belong to the same-political party, not 
more than one shall be an alumnus of any one of the institutions con- 
cerned, and not more than one can be chosen from one congressional 
district. 

The bill, which is now a law, was incorporated in both the party 
platforms of last fall. It is the most radical departure in university 
administration. Even the Iowa plan retains some of the features of 
individual boards for the different institutions, and allows for a measure 
of administration individually for each institution by selecting the smaller 
salaried board from the existing separate boards of regents (most of 
whom serve without pay) for each institution. 

The popularity of the bill rests on the apparently general belief that 
such a board will be able to save money without hurting the institutions. 
The former State Commission of Higher Education (the associated 
boards of regents of the different state institutions of higher education) 
proposed the only substitute for the above measure which met with any- 
thing like serious consideration. This was a plan of consolidation of 
governing bodies in many respects similar to the one in Iowa. 

The powers of the Kansas Single Board are sweeping. The members 


are required explicitly by statute to devote their entire time to the duties 
of the board, must attend each institution for a period each month, 
maintain offices at each institution, and are ineligible to hold any other 
appointive or elective office. 


C. H. JoHnsTon 


EXAMINATIONS AND HOME STUDY 


A news item from Marion, Ohio, states that the Board of Education 
adopted a sweeping resolution eliminating all examinations save those 
at graduation. The statement goes on to set forth the fact that pupils 
are overworked, and that many examinations, all of which are useless, 
are the real cause of this difficulty. One of the members of the board 
arose to say that he was not in sympathy with the present school system 
which compelled boys and girls to work nine and ten hours a day while 
the government and the state had provided laws for men and women 
making it impossible for them to be engaged more than eight hours a 
day in labor. 

One looks forward with interest to the operations of the resolution 
passed by the Board of Education in Marion, Ohio. Evidently the 
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board feels that examinations at the time of graduation are either 
necessary or have some justification. Would it not, on the whole, be 
merciful to the students in that school if they could be prepared for these 
final examinations by a few rehearsals during the course? President 
Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology used to call atten- 
tion to the fact that life is a succession of examinations. The lawyer is 
examined when he presents his brief; the business man is examined when 
he presents to his colleagues a project which he has formulated; the 
preacher is examined by his audiences whenever he preaches a sermon; 
the housekeeper is examined by her guests whenever they come upon 
her suddenly and tax her powers of entertainment. In many of these 
cases the practical examination involves all of the features of a test of 
the individual’s ability “to cram up” for the special occasion. The 
worst possible charges that can be made against an examination must 
therefore be faced with some recognition of the fact that a school exami- 
nation is hardly more than one phase of the preparation for life. 

But not to enter into a dispute on the matter of examinations with 
the school board of Marion, one notes with interest the final statement 
that high-school pupils in that city work nine to ten hours a day. This 
is certainly a unique situation in American education. Marion, Ohio, 
ought to look forward with satisfaction to the intellectual prodigies which 
will be produced by this arduous attention to intellectual matters. 
Most institutions have to be satisfied with a very much smaller portion 
of the high-school student’s day for strictly scholastic engagements. 


ENDOWMENT FOR EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 


The Carnegie Foundation has received from Mr. Carnegie for the 
purpose of conducting educational researches a fund of $1,250,000. The 
income of this fund will be free from the obligations which attach to the 
pension endowment and will be devoted to such studies as the Founda- 
tion has in times past conducted in its investigation of medical schools. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following news item from Nevada City calls attention to another 
experiment of the type which has become relatively familiar in American 
schools. 

The system of student government adopted in the high school of this city 
has worked wonders, and it will be continued indefinitely as long as it works 
successfully. Heretofore it was necessary for a teacher always to remain with 
a class, even during a study period, but now the class is divided up into smaller 
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classes and the teachers are able to accomplish a great deal more. The student 
court consists of a president and two representatives from each class, and they 
decide what punishment shall be meted out to those who do not behave, and 
they see that the punishment is inflicted. The system has done a great deal 
to preserve order, and putting the students on their honor seems to be pleasing 
to the large majority of them. 

Such experiments always begin with great enthusiasm. One won- 
ders why the practice of student-government has not become universal 
if the enthusiasm is justified in each of these particular centers. The 
answer is probably to be found in the fact that we have not had equally 
complete reports of the termination of some of the experiments. There 
can be no doubt that it would be very advantageous for some student 
of self-government to make a careful analysis of the failures of such 
experiments where they have not been successful, in order that the diffi- 
culties as well as the advantages of such self-government may become 
matters of common knowledge. We have learned much about public 
health by the study of diseases. Everyone assents in the abstract to 
the desirability of self-government by high-school students, and yet the 
balance of practice is distinctly on the side of skepticism. 


STUDENT RECORDS 


The problem of securing suitable records for individual students in 
a school is commanding at the present time much serious discussion. 
Such records usually have the defect of being so brief and summary in 
character that they do not represent adequately the pupil’s achievement 
and do not constitute a safe guide for the further adjustment of his 
school work. 

There is also a competitive element in most types of school records. 
The student is graded with regard to his relative position in a class made 
up of a large number of other students. The following blank is used by 
the Liggett School of Detroit in recording the work of its students. 
This blank is filled out for each individual and serves first to give a large 
body of detailed information with regard to the pupil’s work. Second, 
it permits a comparison of the pupil with himself, rather than with other 
members of the class. Such a report is filed in the principal’s office 
every two months and is made the basis of conferences and interviews 
with the pupil and his parents. 

A somewhat different blank is used in sending notices to parents. 
This blank contains the following statement by way of explanation of 
the record. “Our system of reports is based on the conviction that a 
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teacher’s judicious recognition of success and failure, of cause and effect, 
of effort and achievement, is helpful to the workers. So far as possible 
we wish to destroy the habit of competition with others and establish a 
true conception of the value of self-management.” This home report 
then gives for each study taken by the pupil a statement of the pupil’s 
achievement, preparation, attitude, deportment, and attendance. The 
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filing and handling of these reports involves somewhat more labor than 
is represented in conventional pupils’ reports. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, as to the wisdom of enlarging school reports and this 


elaborate example may serve to stimulate the adoption of similar plans 
elsewhere. 


SHALL WE HAVE SEPARATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS ? 


The secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has issued a pamphlet which is entitled Principles and Policies 
That Should Underlie State Legislation for a State System of Vocational 
Education. The preamble to the statement of principles sets forth the 
fact that this is “a tentative statement of principles and policies formu- 
lated at the meeting of a committee of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, in annual convention, at Philadelphia, 
December, 1912, and approved by the board of managers of the Society, 
February, 1913.” 

In the middle of this pamphlet there are several paragraphs which 
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seem to the present writer to deserve more than passing notice. These 
are paragraphs 27 to 30, which are here reprinted for the purpose of 
drawing attention to them and to the importance of the National 
Society which is committed to this educational program. 

27. Separation of vocational and general education—For these reasons, 
whether administered by regular public school authorities or a separate board 
of control, and whether conducted in a separate building or under the same 
roof as the regular school, the work in vocational education should be carried 
on separately and independently from that of general education, so that it may 
be left free to realize the dominant aim of fitting for useful employment. This 
requires a separate organization, under a separate head or a distinctive manage- 
ment, and separate equipment, course of study, pupils, and teachers who shall 
have had extended practical experience in the industries or occupations they 
are employed to teach. 

28. Separate schools best.—Experience seems to prove that where conditions 
admit, this work can be best prosecuted in separate schools, whether under the 
control of the regular board of education or otherwise. 

29. Cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants should probably be required to 
meet the need of vocational education by separate schools rather than in 
departments of regular schools. 

30. Separateness and dominance of vocational aim.—Should the state desire 
to give aid to vocational departments in the regular schools, such a department 
should be defined in the law as a department having a separate head or director 
who should be treated as an expert in dealing with the problem of vocational 
education, and having separate organization of classes, teachers, and courses 
of study, and separate facilities for carrying on shopwork. The academic work 
should be such as meets the needs of the pupils of this department, and be 
subject to the approval of the state board of control as a condition of state aid. 

It will be noticed that in paragraph 28 the statement is made that 
experience seems to prove that where conditions admit this work can 
best be prosecuted in separate schools. The Elementary School Teacher 
presented in the February issue a paper by Professor Roman which 
defended for Germany exactly the opposite thesis. The experience of 
New York state is directly opposed to this statement. The judgment 
of the Indiana commission contradicts what is here said. It has appeared 
in the discussion carried on in the state of Illinois that there is a very 
large degree of unanimity among educators that a separate school system 
is not the best way to deal with this problem. In the face of all the facts 
it is certainly important to draw attention to the formulated policy of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education and to 
secure if possible a wide discussion of these principles by American 
teachers. 
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In this connection it is certainly not out of place to call attention to 
the organization which has sent out these principles and to emphasize 
the fact that the separation of this organization from the general body 
of educational organizations is a distinct misfortune. It is not easily 
possible for superintendents and others who are vitally interested in 
industrial education to be present at the separate meetings of this 
Society and without them there is danger that the Society will fail to 
discuss sympathetically the problems of the elementary school. It is 
not strange that this separate, isolated organization should reach a 
solution which is in keeping with its own character and in keeping with 
the lack on the part of some of its members of intimate connection with 
the public school. In the meantime it must be obvious to anyone who 
follows the discussion of industrial education in this country that it will 
be a great misfortune if a breach is created, such as is advocated in the 
pamphlet from which quotation is made above. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF TEACHERS 


At the recent meeting of the National Council in Philadelphia Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo, of Columbia University, presented in elaborate detail a 
plan for the more complete organization of teachers throughout the 
United States. Professor Suzzallo’s presentation began by pointing out 
the necessity of emphasizing professional rather than economic interests 
in the future development of American teachers’ associations. He 
defined the nature of a profession. He then advocated the formation 
of small local teachers’ guilds, these to be federated in the larger county 
and state organizations. From these larger federations representatives 
should be sent to a national gathering where the interests of all of the 
teachers of the country can be adequately discussed and formulated. 
Some of the advantages and difficulties to be expected from such a 
federated organization were pointed out by Professor Suzzallo and the 
speakers who followed him on the program. 

A committee was appointed to consider carefully the possibilities of 
making effective the suggestions thus presented. The committee con- 
sists of the following persons who will be interested to hear from anyone 
who is willing to make suggestions or make comments upon the plans: 
Miss Blake, of New York City; Mr. Downing, of New York; Mr. Snedden, 
of Massachusetts; Professor Bolton, of Oregon; President Kirk, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Meek, of Idaho; and Mr. Judd, of Chicago (chairman). 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Official announcement was made at the Philadelphia meeting that 
the National Education Association will be held in Salt Lake City from 
July 7 to July 11. The general plan which is in view for the Association 
is an eastern meeting in 1914 and a meeting in California in connection 
with the Panama Exposition in 1915. 


LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The question has come up in the city of Boston of lengthening the 
school year. A good deal of local discussion followed upon the con- 
sideration of this question. The following editorial comment from the 
Boston Journal is selected from the numerous discussions which were 
printed on this topic because it presents clearly and concisely a very 
important series of considerations which must be kept in mind whenever 
the problem of lengthening the school year is taken up. 

Aside from this fact, do our people realize that American school children 
do not work nearly as long or as hard as children of other countries, notably 
Germany? Do they realize that, at best, our children get a very meager 
training for life and effective usefulness? Do they realize that the industrial 
future and hence the happiness of these very children is bound up in the train- 
ing they get in the schools and that the more they get the better fitted for life 
they will be? 

A part of the complaint against the public schools is due to the fact that 
they do not have a fair opportunity with the frequent interruptions and holi- 
days to teach concentration and continuous hard work, both of which are 
prime necessities to capable service in later life. A longer term is almost a 
necessity. On the score of the welfare of the children themselves, it is abso- 
lutely imperative. Particularly is this true of the children who are early 
compelled to leave school and go to work. 


YALE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

The following item is clipped from the Boston Transcript of February 
28: 

In response to the widespread demands of the preparatory schools that 
Yale’s requirements for admission be modified, the most sweeping changes 
made since the college became a university have been recommended by the 
joint committee of members of the faculties of the two undergraduate depart- 
ments, the academic and the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The report is ready for confirmation by the two faculties in question and 
no doubt is felt that it will be ratified and will be a part of the entrance require- 
ment scheme in 1914. The concessions made by Yale to the demands of the 
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secondary schools assure a marked amount of elasticity, but no mention is 
made in them of vocational studies, further than that an extra course in history 
and in science be added to the entrance requirements. 

In three respects, however, elasticity is gained, and, according to Dean 
Frederick S. Jones, of the academic department, who announces the report in 
the Yale Alumni Weekly today, any serious, earnest boy who is a graduate of 
a good high school should find it easy to enter Yale. 

The elasticity in judging examination papers is indicated in the clause of 
the report that allows strength in one subject to bolster weakness in another. 
Suppose a candidate deficient in Vergil, but strong in Cicero. He will be 
passed in Latin. Suppose him strong in algebra, but weak in geometry. He 
will be given credit in mathematics. The school record of a candidate will 
hereafter be received and will count for a specific amount of credit in the 
entrance tests, although certificates from high schools will not be allowed to 
enter candidates. 

Another broad rule laid down is that which allows a first-rate student, 
recommended by a first-class principal, to be given liberal treatment, even 
though he may not have pursued the exact course outlined in the printed 
requirements. 

Speaking of Yale’s determination not to accept the certificate system, 
Dean Jones says: ‘All the suggestions of the school men have been met, with 
the possible exception of the proposal that Yale accept the certificate system 
of admission. We have not yet reached that point and I am free to say that 
I am not a believer in the certificate system. Examinations seem to be grow- 
ing in all directions except for admission to college—throughout the Govern- 
ment service, for admission to West Point or Annapolis; and in many of our 
leading commercial and industrial organizations, examinations are considered 
the best test of a candidate’s fitness. 

The four general changes which the joint committee recommends and will 
lay before the preparatory schools of the country as Yale’s answer to the 
demands recently made upon her are as follows: 

1. That the question papers in each subject shall be prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of the examiners of the two undergraduate departments. 
These papers shall be submitted for criticism and revision to the official 
representatives of the secondary schools. 

2. That examinations shall be fewer in number and of a more general 
character. It is the opinion of the joint committee that as far as feasible 
examination papers should be prepared and examined in such a way as to test 
the general fitness of a candidate in the whole of a subject rather than in parts 
more or less arbitrarily fixed. It seems best to reduce, as far as practicable, 
the number of examinations by combining question papers in similar or closely 
related subjects. Moreover, it is believed that entrance credits should be 
regulated by the principle that a uniform standard of scholarship in each of the 
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subjects required for admission should not be insisted upon, provided the can- 
didate has attained a sufficiently high average in the requirements as a whole. 

3. That the candidate or his principal instructor may submit at the time of 
his final examination an official record, indicating his scholarship grades in each 
subject pursued during his course of preparatory study. This record will be 
given careful consideration in judging of the candidate’s fitness for admission. 

4. That the committee on admission consider the application made by a 
school principal in behalf of a final candidate who during his preparatory course 
has shown unusual ability and maintained a high grade of scholarship, but 
whose subjects of study have differed somewhat from those prescribed for 
admission to the undergraduate departments of Yale University. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

The legislatures of forty-five states and territories will meet in regular 
session in 1913. A large number of educational bills have already been 
introduced in these legislatures. The bureau of education distributes a 
series of circulars giving the titles of all of these bills. It may be of 
interest to note briefly some of the unique items and some of the items 
that recur in the different legislatures indicating the widespread interest 
in certain phases of educational organization. 

A number of the bills introduced relate to pensions for teachers. 
Such bills are before the legislatures of Maine, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Connecticut. 

A number of the states are enlarging the high schools, either by 
creating county agricultural high schools or by providing for the stand- 
ardization and support of high schools, in several cases requiring all 
districts in the state to pay the tuition of students. Such legislation is 
now being considered in Iowa, Massachusetts, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maine. 

A number of states are considering the matter of uniform textbooks. 
This is true of Missouri, North Dakota, Indiana, and Oregon. 

Among the interesting items which are noted in single states are the 
following: A bill has been introduced in the Missouri legislature creating 
an educational investigating commission. In Rhode Island a bill has 
been introduced to secure the continuous conducting of public schools. 
In Montana a new school code is presented by a commission which was 
created in 1911. In Nebraska a bill is introduced providing that modern 
languages shall be taught in the elementary schools. In Oregon there is 
a bill requiring correspondence schools to furnish proof of efficiency. In 
West Virginia a bill has been introduced excusing high-school teachers 
from attendance at county institutes. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Report on Vocational Training in Chicago and in Other Cities. By 
GrorcE H. Meap, Ernest A. and Witt1am J. Bocan, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Education, 1910-11, of the 
City Club of Chicago. Published by the City Club of Chicago, 
1912. Pp. xiii+315. 

In the first of the four sections of this important and well-written report, 
the subcommittee first summarize the social and educational condition of 
the community in relation to the problem of vocational training. This is 
followed by their general recommendation as to the constructive measures that 
appear necessary in meeting the various needs of the situation. Some of the 
things for which they present detailed recommendations are: two-year ele- 
mentary vocational schools for grammar-grade pupils; elementary industrial 
schools for over-age children who are below the seventh grade; optional indus- 
trial and commercial courses for grammar grades; trade schools for boys and 
girls, apprentice schools, day continuation schools, technical trade and com- 
mercial courses in the high schools, part-time co-operative courses in connec- 
tion with the technical high schools, and a central high school of commerce, 
for the adolescent years of education. 

The second part of the volume discusses industrial education as it now 
exists in Chicago and in other cities. In the beginning a careful study is made 
of the industrial needs of this particular city, showing the large amount of 
elimination due, perhaps in chief measure, to a vocationally defective curricu- 
lum, and showing the effects of the “wasted years.” Attention is given to 
the conditions in the skilled ‘ndustries of the city, the attitude of the employers, 
and the general educational needs of the situation. The results of questionnaire 
studies made as to the attitude of organized labor in Chicago and in other 
cities are also presented. This is followed by very full discussion of industrial 
schools and courses in Chicago and in other cities throughout the country for 
purposes of comparison. Especially valuable are the detailed courses of 
study presented in connection with very many of these industrial schools. 
These curricula better than almost anything else show the nature of the changes 
that are being made in the form of organization of educational materials so as 
to adapt the work of our schools for actual community service. The courses 
of study presented show a method of organizing materials that are related to 
community needs which can be carried over into the work of organizing 
curricula for civics, hygiene, social, recreational, and moral training as well. 

The third section of the volume discusses commercial education in Chicago 
and other American cities. Outside of professional training this is the most 
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fully developed form of vocational training in both public and private schools; 
yet, strangely enough, it is the department of vocational training that has as 
yet only a limited literature. Most discussions of vocational education are 
confined to industrial phases of the subject; if made more inclusive it is 
extended to household education and agricultural education. This report 
departs from the usual practice in giving a full section to a discussion of all the 
various aspects of commercial education. 

The fourth section of the report gives the result of a full series of tests 
made upon boys who had left school to go to work as soon as the law permitted, 
regardless of their advancement in the school. With reference to their 
ability to solve simple problems in arithmetic, to understand and write simple 
English, and with reference to their knowledge of simple matters of civil 
government and history, the tests show that the boys are very deficient in these 
various lines of work. The tests seem to show that, in the case of boys who 
leave school at the age of fourteen, what has been learned is in large measure 
so completely forgotten that much or most of the educational labor has been 
wasted. They present another argument among the others already in the 
field for an upward extension of the compulsory school age. 

The volume is one that should be placed at public expense in the hands of 
every teacher, supervisor, and other educational worker in the city of Chicago, 
with the further requirement that it be read and discussed in full. Since it is 
the type of study that should be made for every city for its own purposes, and 
since it is comparative of the work of different cities, and draws its suggestions 
from experiments in all portions of the country, the volume is one that ought 
to be widely read wherever problems of vocational training are being discussed. 


Examples of Industrial Education. By FRANK MITCHELL LEAVITT. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. Pp. vili+330. $1.25. 

The volume deals with the many problems incident to the development 
of adequate systems of industrial education. It discusses in the beginning 
the larger relationships of the vocational movement, the various social demands 
and social needs. It then devotes several chapters to the specific demands for 
industrial education now being voiced by various social classes: the demand 
from the manufacturers; the demand from organized labor; the demands of 
educators; and the demands of social workers. 

It discusses the revision of educational ideals, practices, and forms of 
organization that appear necessary as we include these newer aspects 
of education into an integrally organized public-school curriculum. It suggests 
plans that may be suitable for immediate reorganization since they require 
the fewest possible changes. It then gives a number of examples of the more 
fundamental forms of reorganization of the general educational program such 
as found in the progressive work of Cleveland, Menominee, Berkeley, Concord, 
Portland, Gary, and Chicago. 
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After clearing up these general matters, the book centers attention upon the 
various stages of vocational training and the various types of schools, to each 
of which is devoted a chapter. The method in each case is to present one or 
more actual concrete examples of the type of school in question, showing the 
form of organization, the relation of the work to the other portions of the school 
system, the content of the curriculum, both technical and practical; and in some 
cases the training of the teachers that appears most desirable for the work. 
As types of pre-vocational work in grades six to eight, the author describes 
the Agassiz School in Boston, the Cleveland Elementary Industrial School, 
and more briefly certain others in Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and Seattle. Of 
the intermediate or separate industrial schools for children twelve to sixteen 
years of age, he describes the Rochester Shop-School very fully, and in briefer 
compass the Manhattan Trade-School for Girls and the secondary industrial 
schools of Columbus, Georgia. Of vocational high schools the example given 
is the Lane Technical High School of Chicago. As types of the trade school, 
he discusses the Milwaukee schools of trades for boys and girls, the David 
Rankin School of Trades in St. Louis, and the Worcester Trade School. The 
part-time co-operative schools described are those of Cincinnati, Fitchburg, and 
Beverly. Among the continuation schools discussed are those of Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Boston. 

The chapter on vocational guidance deals with the problem of guiding a 
boy into those lines of vocational training for which he is best fitted by his 
natural aptitudes and his opportunities. The examples of actual work most 
fully described are those of Boston and Grand Rapids. The excellent lists 
of books for high-school reading in connection with the discussion of vocational 
guidance drawn up by the Grand Rapids public library in co-operation with 
the school authorities are reproduced in full. Only slight attention is given 
to the problems of vocational placement of the graduates of the vocational 
schools, a matter sometimes referred to as vocational guidance. 

The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of the problems of agricultural 
education. The types of work discussed are those of England, Germany, 
France, and various American states. 

The volume gives a fairly unified picture of conditions as they exist in the 
United States at the present moment. The field of industrial education is 
one in which there has arisen with surprising rapidity a tremendous ephemeral 
literature. Most of it deals with partial aspects of the problem and it is of a 
highly repetitious character. For the rank and file of the profession who need 
to obtain a clear view of the total situation from only a moderate amount of 
reading, the book is a very welcome contribution. 


Vocational Education in Europe. By Epwin G. Cootry. Published 
by the Commercial Club of Chicago, 1912. Pp. 347. $1.10. 

In this volume Mr. Cooley presents a discussion of vocational education in 

Germany similar in plan to that of Professor Leavitt’s discussion of American 
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education. The treatment is not geographically so extensive as might be in- 
ferred from the title; it does not include the work of France, England, or 
Scotland. Except for three chapters devoted to Austria and Switzerland, 
the study is confined to Germany. A more accurate title for the book would 
probably be ‘Industrial Education in the German States.” 

The general introduction is devoted to a comparison of German industrial 
efficiency with that of France, England, and the United States for the pur- 
pose of showing the value of systematic and consistent industrial training. 
By means of well-chosen quotations from Dawson, Barker, North, Miles, 
Carver, and Reynolds, he shows that Germany in fair competition has easily 
outdistanced the field against heavy odds, chiefly because she has trained her 
workers for productive efficiency. 

Chapter ii is given to a general “Survey of Vocational Education in Ger- 
many.” Here are enumerated the classes and grades of vocational schools, 
and some explanation is made of the administrative organization and relation- 
ships. The next chapter discusses the position of the apprenticeship system in 
Germany at the present time and its relation to vocational education. This is 
followed by a brief outline of the “School System of Germany” in which the 
whole scheme of German public education is drawn for the purpose of showing 
the position in the program of the various vocational schools. Chap. v treats 
extensively the position of the continuation schools, their aim, mode of organi- 
zation, management, support, supervision, and their curriculum. Special 
attention is given to the continuation schools of Munich. At the end of the 
chapter is a statistical appendix which presents full arrays of figures which 
clearly show the general situation as regards the continuation schools. Other 
topics covered in rather brief but satisfactory manner are: vocational guidance, 
which here refers not to the guiding of the boy into the vocation for which he 
is best suited, but rather to the finding of places for the boys after their train- 
ing is finished; secondary technical schools, which train the subaltern officials 
and the skilled rank and file; building-trades schools; machine-trades schools; 
art-trade schools; textile schools; the technical universities, which provide 
the captains of industry; the training of independent handicraftsmen; com- 
mercial schools; industrial schools for girls; the training of vocational teachers; 
agricultural education; industrial education in Austria; commercial education 
in Austria; industrial education in Switzerland. 

In the final chapter Mr. Cooley draws some general conclusions based upon 
the experience of Germany which he claims are applicable to American con- 
ditions as well: 

1. The apprenticeship system should be revived in our country in the 
form suited to modern conditions. In the education of youth in the ages from 
fourteen to eighteen a part of the education should be in the school and a part 
in the industry itself. 

2. All the work for pupils under the age of fourteen should be given to 
cultural training. 
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3. For pupils over the age of fourteen special vocational schools should 
be established separate and apart from the regular school system for the 
vocational training of all who do not go on to the higher professions. The 
cultural high school is to be reserved for the preparatory professional courses 
only. 

4. These special vocational schools should be of two types: continuation 
schools in which boys occupied for most of their time in the regular industry 
as apprentices will spend a few hours per week in studies related to their special 
industry; and secondary vocational schools of the type of the Milwaukee 
School of Trades which attempt to give such full training in the special trades 
as to supplant the apprenticeship rather than merely to supplement it as in the 
case of continuation schools. 

5. Systematic vocational guidance is necessary both for the welfare of the 
trade and for the welfare of the student. 

6. “Vocational schools must be administered by practical men from the 
vocation and educators.” 

Mr. Cooley’s presentation of vocational education in Germany is a very 
satisfactory one. It gives one a clear and well-rounded picture of the work 
done by the schools. It does not, however, show the various sociological differ- 
ences between German conditions and American conditions. This failure to 
note the differences in the sociological conditions of Germany and the United 
States is probably chiefly responsible for Mr. Cooley’s recommendations that 
we simply establish a counterpart of the German system in America as being 
the best possible form of organization for our purpose since it is the best for 
theirs. The relative poverty of the German nation, taken as a whole, the 
relatively small amount of money available for education as compared with the 
demands for the army and the navy, the paternalistic organization of industry 
and of government, the stratified condition of German society, the general 
docility and industry of the German character are matters which do not find 
their counterpart in our country. In proportion as American conditions are 
different it is probable that the solution of the problems of vocational educa- 
tion must be different. The place to find out what America needs is in America. 
A study of foreign conditions as presented in the excellent manner of this 
book is one of the most fruitful methods of stirring up ideas to use in analyzing 
the various factors of our own problem; but once having analyzed out the 
various factors, the solution must certainly be based upon conditions as they 
are at home. The borrowed garment does not often fit. 


The People’s School: A Study in Vocational Training. By RutH Mary 
Weeks. (“Riverside Educational Monographs,” edited by HENRY 
SuzzaLLo). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. ix+208. 
$0.60 net. 

This little book is a valuable contribution to the discussion of vocational 
education, since it presents so many aspects of the situation in such compact 
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form and vigorous, stimulating style. The author looks at the problems from 
the large, sociological, human welfare viewpoint, and shows in good perspective 
the various social contacts and relationships. The author writes apparently 
with full understanding of the situation derived from observation and investi- 
gation, and certainly with intensity of conviction and forcefulness of expres- 
sion. The book ought to be very widely read. It is a type of which we need 
more. 

The author is not content with the frequent assumption that the way to 
devise plans for a vocational school is to go abroad, find out how the work is 
carried on by the best schools in Germany or France, and then plan a system of 
work for America in imitation. Neither, in her opinion, is one community in 
our own country to imitate the work done in another community where con- 
ditions may be different in many ways. A plan of work is to be drawn up 
according to the needs indicated by a systematic social survey of the condi- 
tions of the particular community concerned. 

The chapter headings show the ground covered. In “The Hand of Iron” 
the author shows how the problems have been complicated by the giving 
of the skill of industry over to the machine, and the making of the resulting 
unskilled man but a slave to the machine; she then indicates the educational 
solution. In “The Public School” and “The School for the Plain Man” she 
shows the lack of democratic fairness in our educational scheme as it now stands 
and points out the things that are needed for the democratic “‘square deal” 
in education. Other chapter headings are self-explanatory: ‘Trade Educa- 
tion and the Woman”; “In the Country”; “Trade Education and Organized 
Labor”; ‘Foreign Trade Schools”; ‘American Experiments”; ‘‘The Type 
of Trade School Needed in the United States”; “Choosing a Vocation.” 
Carefully selected bibliographies of French, German, Swiss, English, and 


American literature on the topic are appended. 
Joun F. Bossitt 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“Education for Life in American High Schools.” By WitHELM STEITZz. 
(Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, Geschichte, und deutsche 
Literatur, und fiir Pédagogik, August, 1912.) 

In the August number of the Neue Jahrbiicher, Dr. Wilhelm Steitz, Prussian 
exchange teacher in the University High School for the year 1910-11, writes on 
“Education for Life in the American High Schools” (“Die Erziehung fiir das 
Leben an den amerikanischen High Schools’). Ue begins by saying that, like 
most German visitors to American schools, he has received the impression that 
they do not rank as high as the German schools in scholarship, exact knowledge, 
and especially historical interpretation. But, he continues, the American 
schools do not aim at scholarship in the same degree as the German schools, 
but rather at “education for life.” The German schools of course also claim 
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to prepare their students for life, but they try to accomplish this end by means 
of the scholarly and thorough training given their students in a course in general 
education. They pursue an indirect method, whereas the American takes the 
direct way, as he says. Dr. Steitz then proceeds to show what he means by 
“education for life,”’ basing his observations in the main on his experience 
at the University High School. 

He describes in detail and in an interesting and sympathetic manner those 
features of the American system which are designed to give social training 
tothe pupils. He discusses the high-school publications, the monthlies, dailies, 
weeklies, and the annuals, the weekly assembly, athletics, debating, the organi- 
zation of the classes with their officers and committees, the various clubs, 
and the school dances. He sees in the large number of short stories in the 
publications the influence of our monthly magazines, which abound in the 
form of literary entertainment most agreeable to the nature of the American. 
Viewed from a pedagogical standpoint, he thinks this form of composition 
deserves only encouragement, and he finds the stories well written. In the 
large-typed and sensational headlines and in the optimistic tone and fondness 
for exaggeration he sees the influence of the daily press. 

He discusses the weekly assembly at length and notes especially the train- 
ing in public speaking which the pupils receive. He finds that the boys and 
girls speak with assurance and in a simple manner, appropriate to the occasion. 
He observes in the assemblies also that fostering of the spirit of loyalty to the 
school which is lacking in German schools. The writer remembers, for instance, 
that in his school days the foot-ball enthusiasts remained in ignorance of the 
victories of the boat crew of their own school. 

In the discussion of athletics, the writer is struck by the highly developed 
system of contests that prevails. After noting that we aim to develop the 
quality of leadership in the captains, the ability to work for a common cause 
on the part of the teams, and loyalty on the part of the onlookers, he points 
out how the athletic contests further the sympathetic relations between 
teachers and pupils because of the common interest and enthusiasm that they 
arouse. The contests are, however, so numerous, so exciting, and so time- 
absorbing that they must of necessity interfere with the ability of the pupils 
to do scholarly work. 

After a sympathetic discussion of the above and many similar features of 
our educational system, the writer concludes that these things demand so 
much of the pupil’s time and energy that his scholarly attainments cannot be 
very marked. It seems to him that these features could be introduced into 
the German system only by sacrificing something of the thorough training 
that is now given. 

The writer then proceeds to compare the results of the two systems of 
education. The American method is undoubtedly successful in America. 
For one thing, the pupils have more Schulfreudigkeit. They take more pleasure 
and interest in their school life than German pupils. This, however, is con- 
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fined only to the features outlined above. When it comes to the studies the 
Schulverdr heit is greater with us than among the German pupils. He 
also considers an important element the greater assurance of bearing and greater 
self-possession of American students, qualities which so often determine one’s 
success in life. The German graduate of a gymnasium, the Abiturient, is an 
awkward figure in comparison with the high-school Senior. The outward 
assurance of the Senior is, however, in marked contrast to his intellectual 
immaturity, his lack of interest in higher intellectual questions, and his igno- 
rance. Early independence in practical matters characterizes the American 
pupil, but this is probably primarily due to the environment afforded by a new 
country still rich in possibilities for advancement and to the fact that children 
are treated as grown-ups much earlier than is customary in Germany. But 
though the young American shows a greater independence in practical matters, 
this cannot be said of his independence in intellectual matters. The inde- 
pendent thinkers in America are fewer and the intellectual uniformity is greater 
than in Germany. The A biturient has a larger capital in the way of possibilities 
for further intellectual development and the ability to work. The German can 
acquire at the university and in military service those things in which the 
young American excels; but the desire for serious thought and study must be 
implanted early or it will never really exist. 

The article is well written and proves the author a careful observer and 
sympathetic interpreter of conditions widely different from those to be found 
in the schools of his own country. Such inaccuracies as appear are few and 
generally unimportant. While we readily agree when he speaks of our admira- 
tion for the German educational system, we are surprised at his statement 
that whenever in America there is a demand for a héhere Arbeitskraft we look 
for a German trained in Germany. 


Lyp1a M. ScumIpt 
HicH SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Conservation of the Child: A Manual of Clinical Psychology Pre- 
senting the Examination and Treatment of Backward Children. By 
ArtHuR Hotmes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1912. 
Pp. 345. 

Twenty-five years ago children were roughly grouped into three classes, 
the bright, the dull, and the feeble-minded. In those days it was thought 
Nature had dealt so unkindly with individuals in the latter group that little, 
if anything, could be done for them by way of making them self-helpful. 
When a child was diagnosed as an imbecile, he was placed in a special institu- 
tion with a view to having him cared for during the whole of his life. At the 
same time, there were many children in the schools who were not regarded 
as feeble-minded, but who gave teachers a vast amount of trouble because 
of intellectual or moral delinquencies. These delinquencies were generally 
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thought to be due to some defect of the will which could be overcome if 
the latter were vigorously aroused. Any marked departure from what was 
regarded as normal intellectual activity and proper conduct was considered 
remediable by persuasion or coercion, unless the deviate were actually non 
compos mentis. 

But during the last few years much has been written upon the subnormal 
or atypical or backward or retarded child. Professor Holmes’s new book 
classifies and describes the various sorts of deviates which educational people, 
parents, and physicians have been interested in during the past few years. It 
is based on data gained from the psychological clinic which was established in 
the department of psychology in the University of Pennsylvania sixteen years 
ago. The purpose in this clinic was to study forms of deviation from normal 
intellectual and moral activities, the aim being to diagnose actual conditions 
in the intellectual and moral life of the retarded child, and prescribe remedies 
so far as possible. This clinic has attracted favorable attention throughout 
the educational world, and it has been of service to teachers, parents, and 
physicians. It has clarified and amplified our knowledge of atypical children, 
and it has suggested means and methods of treatment which people dealing 
with normal children almost wholly could hardly have accomplished. 

Professor Holmes gives a good deal of space to a description of the work 
of this clinic, without referring to any great extent to what has been done else- 
where. He presents his materials, derived mainly from his own laboratory, in 
a practical way, for the benefit of teachers, parents, and all who may have 
to deal with retarded children. The various methods of making tests and 
measurements are indicated, and an abundance of concrete illustrations are 
given. Photographs of defective children and of methods of using apparatus 
for purposes of diagnosis are scattered throughout the book. The style is 
simple, direct, and non-technical, so that the volume may easily be read by any 
person interested in child welfare. 

One could hardly go astray in predicting that within the next ten years 
there will be a psychological clinic established in every community where there 
are 2,500 or more children in the schools. It will be recognized that, lacking 
such a means for the study of backward children, teachers and parents cannot 
deal in an intelligent and effective way with the retarded pupil. Medical 
inspection is of considerable assistance in pointing out certain fundamental 
causes of backwardness; but still, as it is practiced in most of the cities of this 
country, it does not go very far in the diagnosis of either intellectual or moral 
deficiency. The mind of the child is so complex that a general and hasty 
examination, such as the medical inspector must make ordinarily, cannot reach 
the more subtle factors operating to the disadvantage of the retarded child. 
Everything of this sort helps, but medical inspection is not adequate, and it 
does not fully meet the needs of modern scientific education for all children. 
It is not intended to imply that the psychological clinic can solve all the prob- 
lems connected with the training of intellectual and moral deviates. But it 
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is vastly better than the guesswork of untrained parents, teachers, and physi- 
cians, and it is a considerable advance upon medical inspection even. It 
would, of course, be erroneous to assume that anyone has yet discovered how 
to diagnose the mind of a backward child so as to discover the precise char- 
acter and limitation of each intellectual process, and the exact strength and 
tendency of every impulse. It will probably be a long time before we are able 
fully to accomplish this task; but the point is that we are making headway. 
Professor Holmes’s book is undoubtedly the best presentation that has 
yet been made of the work of a psychological clinic. Undoubtedly some of the 
classifications of clinical cases in this volume, and especially some of the 
suggestions for the treatment of backward children, will be modified as our 
knowledge in this field increases. But until these improvements are made, 
we ought to put into practical operation the suggestions made in The Con- 


servation of the Child. 
M. V. O’SHEA 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Harmonic Part-Writing. By WitttAM ALFRED WuitTEe. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1911. Pp. xv+174. 

The history of musical theory maintains its usual dilatory manner of 
procedure even today. The production of music—the song and symphony— 
has always been far in advance of the books which tell how it was done. One 
of the significant results of the intense activity in modern composers is that 
we are slowly evolving a sane theory for the musical works of a century or two 
ago. Especially in the subject of harmony are there signs of sane treatment. 
Both here and abroad progressive treatises are appearing. Mr. White’s 
book is going to help in discovering some kind of reasonableness in this subject 
which so long has been merely a collection of inflexible rules and equally 
inflexible exceptions which the student was blindly to follow. He states his 
material to be forwarding four-part musical composition. He endeavors to 
base this on real musical thinking, and consequently casts away a number of 
old-time devices, such as figured bass, because, as he truly states, this led to 
little more than the student’s merely counting up intervals from the bass 
note, irrespective of the sound, and writing down what his mathematical 
process developed. 

The book is therefore strongly to be commended as an effort in the right 
direction, and one which will be useful not only to students beginning the 
subject, but to thousands who in past years have gone through the old grind 
and are painfully conscious of how little they got out of it. If any fault is to 
be found with Mr. White’s treatment, it is that he is still hampered by the old 
methods; that he has not gone far enough forward. The reviewer believes 
that the subject is capable of even greater simplicity and that it is possible 
to do away with many of the arbitrary statements, such as that this or that 
chord is better in this or that inversion with 3d, sth, or root, or what-not 
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doubled. In other words, it is doubtful if any adequate treatment of the 
subject in this book can be attempted with the omissions which Mr. White 
in his preface frankly states he has made: “This text does not assume to 
offer a theory of music, nor does it present an exposition of scales, intervals, 
and chord material.” Four-part writing must inevitably be based on these 
very factors, if it is to be logical and intelligent. Nor can this material be dis- 
posed of as elementary, asin a previous volume. Thestudy of structure of the 
scale and of chords should not be separated from four-part or chord writing. 


P. W. Dykema 
CULTURE SCHOOL 


New York City 


Home Reading for High School Pupils. By Mary H. Down and 
F. MABEL WINCHELL. Manchester, N.H.: The John B. Clarke 
Co., 1912. Pp. 58. 

There are several good high-school lists in the field, but as localities differ 
and tastes as well, each new one adds something of interest and merit. Only 
one fault can be found with this list: the space devoted to current fiction. 
Popular novels such as The Rosary and Freckles seem out of place in a high- 
school list, as attention should be directed from, instead of attracted to, that 
kind of reading. The high-school list has a place because it suggests some- 
thing better than the latest popular novel. 


Practical Use of Books and Libraries: An Elementary Manual. By 
GrtBert O. Warp. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1911. Pp. 81. 
$1.00. 


Teaching Outline to Accompany the “ Practical Use of Books and Libraries.” 
By GrrBert O. Warp. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1911. Pp. 34. 
$o. 50. 

High schools in several cities have within the last five years given instruc- 
tion to incoming classes on the use of the library. Mr. Ward’s course is the 
most definite which has appeared for high-school students, being the results 
of his experience as supervisor of high-school branch libraries in Cleveland. 
The course includes eight lessons: “Structure and Care of Books,” “Printed 
Parts of a Book,” “Card Catalogue,” ‘‘Numbering and Arrangement of 
Books in Public Libraries,” ‘Reference Books,” “Magazines,” “‘Use of the 
Library in Debating,” “Buying Books.” The reference books discussed in 
the course and the extracts from other books are related to the high-school 
course and show the application of the library tools to next day’s lessons. A 
useful chapter is that on the use of the library in debate, containing a list of 
debate handbooks and directions for procuring and using government docu- 
ments and the Congressional Record. Specimen extracts from four dictionaries 
are included in the appendix to the manual. 
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The lessons, according to the Teaching Outline which accompanies them, 
are intended to be given through the four years of high school. Fortunate, 
however, is the high school where such a course is given in the first year. 
Without such training students are at a disadvantage because of wasted time, 
and handicapped by lack of knowledge. Written exercises to be returned for 
each lesson are presented in the Teaching Outline, together with an oral quiz on 


each subject. 
GRACE THOMPSON 


FrEE LIBRARY 
NeEwakkK, N.J. 


Masters of the English Novel: A Study of Principles and Personalities. 
By Ricuarp Burton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. 
Pp. ix+357. $1.25. 


It is over three-quarters of a century since Emerson made his first visit 
to England and subjected the parent people to the fairest and sanest scrutiny 
it has ever known. One of the “English traits” he pointed out in the resultant 
work is the combination, in individual and nation, of the extreme of manly 
courage and strength and of feminine tenderness. In the years that have 
since elapsed literary criticism has repeatedly dwelt upon this national charac- 
teristic; perhaps no other English quality, save possibly the bias toward 
moralism, has been more emphasized. And yet in our studies of the novel, 
the literary type which has most sensitively responded to the gaining feminism 
in British life, little has been made of this important subject. In view of its 
profound bearing upon modern social and political ideals this omission is 
truly surprising: and it is the more surprising because English fiction from 
Lyly to Hardy is full of impressive evidence, both internal and external, of 
this significant trait. In fact, it is hardly too much to say that the history 
of the English novel has no meaning except as it chronicles the gradual dis- 
placement of the heroic ideal by the humanitarian, which is compounded of 
masculine strength and feminine tenderness. 

It is gratifying, then, to find in Professor Burton’s introductory chapter 
a plain, emphatic statement of this principle. To be sure, its significance is 
somewhat weakened by undue dwelling upon the growing importance of 
woman in fiction, and the consequent impression of a widening gap between 
the sexes; whereas the truth lies in the opposite direction. But there is a real 
service in bringing the matter to the fore; and in associating with this principle 
the progress of the democratic ideal, the larger conscious interest in personality, 
and the English novel’s devotion to high serious purpose, the author shows 
himself very near to the heart of his subject. 

With such indications of grasp and insight before him at the outset, the 
reader has disappointment in store for him in the following pages. Doubtless 
the title of the book promises merely a series of loosely connected studies 
rather than the logical exposition of a literary evolution. But surely the 
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opening essay promises greater consistency of treatment than we find. The 
chapter on “French Influence,” too, gives a definite promise of method that 
is never fulfilled. Here we must confess to a feeling of relief, for when the 
author leaves his well-tilled field of personal appreciation to chase the ignis 
fatuus of a realism thesis, we prepare to follow with no little apprehension 
for our cherished prejudices. But Mr. Burton was merciful, and contented 
himself, in the sequel, with a few generalizations that did little damage. 
Despite his courageous prefatory defense of this chapter, we believe the book 
would have been better without it. 

Professor Burton has not written the history of the novel. As he has not 
pretended to do so, it would be unfair to quarrel with his work on this account. 
But it is really a matter of regret that one who shows himself so well qualified 
to take a larger view of the subject should not have struck deeper; we could 
wish that he had begun, say, with Malory, and traced the growth of this 
important art form through the stages of formation which best reveal the 
English people’s need of such a mode of expression and the essential secrets 
of its hold upon life. A study of fiction beginning as near the top as Richardson, 
omitting to analyze the negative implications of the premature Elizabethan 
fiction, overlooking the great works of Bunyan in which the novel had its vital 
start, ignoring the Tatler and Spectator, which are at least as meaningful in 
the history of the novel as are the Interludes in that of the drama, such a study 
cannot possibly penetrate far beneath the surface of things. 

Since Lanier’s brilliant, though erratic, treatment of the subject, no 
historian of the novel has attempted to explain its rise and growth in terms of 
the life which generates it and which it reflects and interprets. There are 
points in the reading of Professor Burton’s book when we are confirmed in the 
fear that criticism of fiction has somehow reached its anecdotage without pass- 
ing through its prime. The old changes are persistently rung—of Richardson 
and his serving-maid confidantes, of the moist emotionalism of the eighteenth- 
century reading public, etc., etc. This anecdotal habit, together with a 
tendency to lurch after startling stylistic effects, are the only positive blemishes 
in a worthy and sincere series of criticisms, which include much that is sug- 
gestive and stimulating. In particular we would commend the chapters on 


Jane Austen, Trollope, and Hardy. 


Louis A. STRAUSS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The Common People of Ancient Rome: Studies of Roman Life and Litera- 
ture. By Frank Frost Appott. New York: Scribner, rg11. 

Pp. xii+290. 

This volume belongs to a type of books which classical scholars should 
produce in increasing numbers, books which humanize and liberalize the 
cold facts of Roman and Greek history and civilization. Professor Abbott 
discusses certain social, economic, and political questions of ancient Rome and 
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has other chapters on the language and literature, correlating the past with the 
present in a manner so interesting, because so human, that the book will 
furnish attractive and profitable reading even for non-classical students. 
The Americans are not an isolated people in the history of the race, living at an 
isolated period of time, but they are a part of the past notwithstanding the 
strong appeal which frenzied agitators make to “live in the present.” By 
studying the successes and failures of our forefathers, economists and reformers 
may save time and effort in the attempt to solve the age-long problems that 
confront us now. 

One of the most suggestive chapters in the book is “ Diocletian’s Edict and 
the High Cost of Living,” describing the attempt of that emperor in 301 A.D. to 
regulate conditions that were somewhat similar to those of the present day. An 
imperial proclamation was issued fixing the maximum price at which beef, 
grain, eggs, clothing, and other articles could be sold and prescribing the penalty 
of death for any who attempted to sell at a higher figure. A comparative table 
of prices is given and the fact brought out that while the Roman workman 
received in wages only about a ninth or a fifteenth of what the American 
workman receives the average price of pork, beef, mutton, and ham in 3o1 
A.D. was about a third of the average prices of these articles today. It is 
recorded that this effort of Diocletian to reduce prices failed; to regulate such 
matters by governmental restriction is difficult, for the fault lies deeper in the 
social system. 

Another chapter deals with private benefactions among the Romans, 
another with corporations and unions, another describes the life of a Roman 
politician. Thus these chapters have to do with the practical everyday life 
of the common people, and offer interesting reading for the American citizen 
of the twentieth century. Earlier sections of the book relate how Latin became 
the language of the world, what the speech of the common people was and how 
it grew into the modern Romance tongues, the poetry of the common people, 
and finally a somewhat more technical essay on the origin of the realistic 
romance as embodied in the first-century novel of Petronius. 

The reviewer repeats that we need more books of this kind which popularize 
the ancient classical civilization, for only by understanding the past can we 


ever hope to understand the present. 
WALTER DENNISON 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Clapp, John M. Oral English in the college course. English J. 2:18-33. 
(Fe. ’13.) 
Clark, Herbert F. Constructive morals and school life. Psychol. Clinic 
6:252-55. (Fe. ’13.) 
Davis, Jesse B. Vocational and moral guidance in the high school. Relig. 
Educa. 7:645-53. (Fe. 
Farley, George L. Causes of non-promotion. Psychol. Clinic 6:256-59. 
(Fe. ’13.) 
A brief statistical study. 
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Harris, James H. An inquiry into the compositional interests of pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades. English J. 2:34-43. (Ja. ’13.) 

A study of the kinds of composition and of subjects for composition 
preferred by seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. 

Hatch, Henry D. Some observations on Scottish public educational provisions 
for promoting the life careers of pupils leaving school. Educa. Bi-mo. 
7:203-21. (Fe. ’13.) 

Hedges, William. A year of prevocational work. Educa. Bi-mo. 7: 191-202. 
(Fe. 713.) 

Johnson, Franklin W. Preliminary study in moral education. Relig. Educa. 
7:621-25. (Fe. 713.) 

An inquiry into certain aspects of the practice of high-school students 
in certain types of moral conduct. 

Jones, Elmer E. Individual differences in school children. Psychol. Clinic 
6:241-51. (Fe. 713.) 

The variation among a small group of children as determined by 


tests of association, reaction, observation, memory, perception of form, 
mathematics, and reading. 


King, Irving. The opportunity afforded by the social life of the school. 
Relig. Educa. 7:604-11. (Fe. ’13.) 

An account of the resources at hand and of the requirements in util- 
izing them. 

Kingsley, Sherman C. The newest interest in the mother and child. Child 
(Chicago) 1:13-16. (Fe. ’13.) 

Koeppel, George. Observations concerning the organization of schools and 
certain phases of educational work in Germany. III. El. School T. 
13:287-93. (Fe. 713.) 

The reform of school systems. 

Leathes, Stanley. Modern languages in education. Educa. R. 45:155-66. 
(Fe. ’13.) 

Looking regretfully back at the good old days when Latin and Greek 
held beneficent sway, he considers the possibilities of using modern 
languages to equally good purpose. 

Looking school facts in the face. Lit. D. 46:278-79. (8 Fe. ’13.) 

McAndrew, William. Social education in high schools. Relig. Educa. 
7:597-603. (Fe. 

A general statement of the worthlessness of the high school, as at 
present constituted, for social education. ‘ 

MacDougall, Robert. The child’s speech. V. The mastery of the tongue. 
J. of Educa. Psychol. 4:85-96. (Fe. ’13.) 

The development of control over the articulatory processes. 

MacLear, Martha. The latest thing in education. Educa. R. 45:140-45. 
(Fe. ’13.) 

Presents two or three illustrations to show that the much-lauded 
schools of the past were probably not so efficient as sometimes painted. 
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McManis, John T. The study of children in the normal school. Educa. Bi- 
mo. 7:236-43. (Fe. ’13.) 
Maxwell, William H. The attitude of the American parent toward educa- 
tion. Educa. R. 45:167-83. (Fe. ’13.) 
Deals with the various types of parents in their attitudes toward 
the work of the schools. 
Miles, H. E. Work and citizenship. Survey 29:682-85. (15 Fe. ’13.) 
Presents on the basis of Wisconsin experience a vigorous plea for 
industrial education separate and apart from public-school systems. 
Monroe, Walter S. Analysis of Colburn’s arithmetics. V. El. School. T. 
13:294-302. (Fe. ’13.) 
Motoring books to the people. Lit. D. 46:230. (1 Fe. ’13.) 
National Education Association Committee course for moral instruction in high 
schools. Relig. Educa. 7:681-91. (Fe. ’13.) 
O’Shea, M. V. Recent contributions to the literature of education. Dial 
54:142-44. (16 Fe. ’13.) 
Pyle, William H. Mental and physical examination of school children in 
rural districts. Psychol. Clinic 6:260-62. (Fe. ’13.) 
Pyle, W. H. Standards of mental efficiency. J. of Educa. Psychol. 4:61-70. 
(Fe. 713.) 
Some miscellaneous results from tests given to children of various 
ages. 
Roman, F. W. Control of industrial schools of Germany. El. School T. 
13:269-73. (Fe. ’13.) 
Gives the historical reason for the separate control of industrial 
schools. 
School-books that ruin eyesight. Lit. D. 46:394. (22 Fe. ’13.) 
School of Education. A seven-year elementary school. El. School T. 
13:274-86. (Fe. ’13.) 
Describes by a detailed analysis of the subjects of instruction how one 
year between the University Elementary and High Schools has been saved. 
Scott, Colin A. Personality and purpose of high school students. Relig. 
Educa. 7:626-30. (Fe. ’13.) 
Proposes making the work of the high school the expression of pur- 
poses cherished by the pupils. 
Scott, Fred Newton. Our problems. English J. 2:1-10 (Ja. ’13.) 
Sharp, Frank Chapman, and Neumann, Henry. A course in moral education 
for the high school. Relig. Educa. 7:653-80. (Fe. ’13.) 
Shepherd, John Wilkes. Some suggestions for the teaching of nature study. 
III. Educa. Bi-mo. 7: 247-63. (Fe. ’13.) 
Showerman, Grant. Life and letters. Educa. R. 45:109-121. (Fe. ’13.) 


A mediation on the relations and interactions of literature and active 
human experience. 
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Smith, David Eugene. Number games and number rhymes. Teach. Coll. 
Rec. 13:1-110. (N. ’12.) 

The description of a number of different sorts of number recreations 
with some discussion of their application to the teaching of number. 
Smith, Harlan J. The educational work of a great museum. Sci. Am. Sup. 

75:86-87. (8 Fe. ’13.) 
Swift, Edgar James. School organization and social growth. Relig. Educa. 
7:612-16. (Fe. ’13.) 
The use of the gang spirit in promoting wholesome social organization. 
Tufts, JamesH. The study of public morality in high schools. Relig. Educa. 
7:631-36. (Fe. ’13.) 

Shows that at least in the field of public morality there is much that 
can and should be taught in the school. 

Wells, Dora. Beginnings in the Lucy L. Flower Technical High School. 
Educa. Bi-mo. 7:222-28. (Fe. ’13.) 

Whitney, Worrallo. Science in the high schools, an investigation. School 
Sci. and Math. 13:183-196. (Mr. 713.) 

A study by the questionnaire method which indicates that high 
schools in the Middle West are modifying their science teaching so as to 
connect it with everyday experience. 

Wilson, H.B. Vocational self-discovery. Relig. Educa. 7:691-98. (Fe. ’13.) 

Winch, W.H. Mental adaptation during the school day as measured by arith- 
metical reasoning. Pt. 2. J. of Educa. Psychol. 4:71-84. (Fe. 713.) 

Wolfe, L. E. The many-book versus the few-book course of study. Educa. 
R. 45:146-54. (Fe. 713.) 

An excellent article that should be widely read, showing that, for the 
sake of concreteness, vividness, interest, and effectiveness, there should 
be a large amount of reading in connection with each subject instead of 
the usual condensed textbook plan. 

Wyche, Richard T. The story tellers’ league. World’s Work 25:588-g0. 
(Mr. ’13.) 


